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BOTH SIDES CLAIM THE VICTORY 


LL efforts to find traces of the alleged recent war between East and 
West on the battlefield itself having failed, I have no recourse but 


to Search the London Press—writes 


tilenspiegel, 


Is clear that Communist forces were 
Meduled to invade West Berlin last Sun- 
Sar, but it seems equally clear that the 
® munists either were not advised of this 
' ise they missed the train. 


je '€ main reason for assuming that a 
Mt did take place is that both sides are 


Ling a victory: 


The watchfulness of Berliners and the 
Aes has foiled the Communist plan to 
pire West Berlin,” 

Yor of Berlin West. 


said Herr Ernst, 


Iga. their New York headquarters the 

wi Malists have already suffered defeat, 
4 Wilhelm Pieck, President of the Ger- 
N Democratic Republic. 


Yes, there was an army 


There was certainly an army, and all 
“€ that it consisted of 500,000 children. 
as also agreed that they marched from 
ide Berlin into the middle. But whether 
topped there because it was repulsed by 
ip °%ces of Demceracy or because it never 
“tded to go any further, is moot. 


father details of the army are contra- 
pty. The Communist-inspired Daily 
orker says this army “marched with 
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gr on Education, Dora Russell said 
, the subject had to be considered from 
fea oSPects: the long-term and the short- 
Susy be. Education of the child and 
TY) tion of tne adult; of the individual 
Cotte mass. 
Y Sideratign of the latter led naturally 
%.-UScussion on the present steady in- 
Bycation of war propaganda and the 
Means of combating it. 
thy Cation, Dora Russell said, was some- 
Ie that “takes” like vaccination. 
Myar@S typical of the trend of modern 
Nay, won that a tew years ago she could 
qPolere ed such on eminent scientist as 
th" say, at the British Association, 
id not think the scientist could be 
Bb, "esponsible for the results outside the 
Ty of what was done inside it. 
Russell had herself replied to him 
Would be ashamed to think she was 
a morally responsible for the 
Xioy er work. 


”* PUNISHMENT IS FATAL 


Any, “tionalists had intinite responsi- 
ba, UNE or the attitudes they nad to 
Was that there would aways be 
errag tus That was human nature. She 
at M particular to Butler's remark 
Mt nn, Should read the Ciassics to see 
we would always be the same, and 
Won", Atson Watt’s reply—‘ If it’s true, 
“ducars; that much longer !” 
« thare@ had been bound up with the 
; {t was something to which the 
: belioy be driven; till recently it was 
by {ped that the child could possibly 


tae 
ee 


q tay they knew it should be based on un- 

hot we ®. What the child naturally was, 

“io ba ttS needs and the qualities that 
dyn, NCOuUraged and drawn out. _ 

ta Md bore? for peace their first axiom 

te, Only ‘hs 4t punishment was fatal. It 


tig? and Ree desire to do the same to 
tin. Mi Oe 
einie 4 of retaliation as a justifiable 
Pup ci 
2 Ratan example of the boy who was 
Ney ips +. 28ked why he did it, said: 
lq -2S® me so I tease the smalls.” 
Bot too often repeat that to do 
to »Sical violence was one of the 
° peace, 

to get away from the idea of 
renmstruction to the idea that 

“tine and nurturing a human 


Were 
iC 
tng, tom, 4p, 
wha b we start, as a gardener did a 
the OUrrht +L . 
Mm Telatig, Gey did not know enough 
"ent for },potween heredity and en- 
er to lay down any rule; 


Pb 


Til 
marked cheerfulness and enthusiasm.” The 
Labour-expired Daily Herald says it was 
“hysterical,” “squeaking” and “showed 
signs of boredom.” 

The only news of actual invasion which 
has reached the war zone from London is 
the Press report that two bcys managed 
to get into Western Berlin and were sent 
bacx by the police. 

Up to the moment of writing, however, 
neither side has claimed this as a victory. 


No importance is so far attached to the 
rumour that three blind Western mice, 
which strayed into the Eastern Zone in 
search cf cheese, have been detained for 
questioning. 


our Berlin correspondent, 


“SUPPORT TRYGVE LIE” APPEAL 
BY PACIFIST MPs 


RAYS DAVIES and Reginald 
Sorensen, two pacifist MPs, opened 
a debate on Mr. Trygve Lie’s peace 
efforts in the House of Commons |ast 
Friday. A report of the debate will 
appear in Peace News next week. 


PROPAGANDA. 


i Press and Radio being utilised for 


campaign 


ms A THREE-DAY conference organised by the Peace Pledge Union last weekend 
hearg outspoken criticisms of the growing use of the BBC as a propaganda 
"Ument when Dora Russell opened a session on Educatign and Peace. 

The conference, held at Eifinsward, Haywards Heath, was also addressed by Mrs. 
Manning, former MP for Epping and Past President of the National Union of 
ets; .Bernard Boothroyd, Editor of Pesce News and Frank Dawtry, of the 


but they did know it was vital to establish 
Che right environment. 

We all had a dual nature the impulses 
towards lite and towards death. They had 
to canalise the latter—which made for 
hatred and aggression—and sublimate them 
into positive purposes. 

On the whole our education was still do- 
ing the opposite to that: it was encourag- 
ing aggressiveness—tne idea that one lived 
ma hostile world, and so torth, that was in- 
creasing today. 

‘lnere was, for example, the idea that 
mantiness meant being torceful, aggres- 
sive, and a good fighter. ‘Tenderness had 
been discouraged in boys: while girls did 
nave the natural instinct appealed to, they 
never appealed to the paternal instinct in 
boys, nor encouraged their interest in 
children. 

Women had done a good job in copying 
men; it was time men were encouraged to 
do a bit more copying of women. 

It was the emotional education of the 
child, as opposed to the intellectual educa- 
tion (on which they had concentrated in the 
past) which ultimately changed the atti- 
tude to war in the whole community. 

Therefore they had to encourage those 
newer attitudes towards education which 
developed and appealed to the child’s 
capacity for love and its infinite need of 
love. 

Fundamental to education was the task 
of learning to love one’s neighbour as 
oneself. 

She knew that it could be done. They 
who had experimented with newer prin- 
ciples of education did know how to pro- 
duce a co-operative person. 


CREATING SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


They had endeavoured to model their 
schools upon a right pattern of human 
society—the community life. They had seen 
that it was possible to cultivate true free- 


© establishment in the per-_dom, so that children emerged with adoles- 


cence as sccially responsible persons. 

This was not done by exaggerating free- 
dom of action, but by allowing the natural 
aggressiveness against each other (such as 
all young creatures have was a_necesSary 
extroversion) to find its natural reaction, 
and so teach the child by experience the 
need of co-operation. 

An important lesson to learn was that 
the lack of love in the handling of children 
hitherto was now apparent in so many 
adults. 5. 

That did not mean that to get pacifism 
they had to sofa-cushion people. That 
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won the Whitsun war?\UPHOLD THE LIBERTY OF 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


Counsel’s plea at trial of 
Liverpool pacifists 


The trial of six PPU members at Liverpool for alleged abusive behaviour 
and intent to provoke a breach of the peace continues as we go to press. 


The six defendants, Isobel 


Burns, 


Mary Cummins, Mary Harland, 


Thomas Harland, Eric Hughes, and Hugh Lytton were arrested and charged 
under the Public Order Act and, later, an additional charge under the Liverpool 
Corporation Act of behaving in a disorderly manner whereby a breach of 
the peace might have been caused was proffered. 


CONSTABLE ROBERTS was the first 

witness for the police. He deposed 
that at 4 p.m. on Sunday, May 14, he was 
on duty in Hope Street (near the Cathe- 
dral) in connection with the Auxiliary Ser- 
vices Church Parade and inspection by 
Fieldmarshaj Lord Montgomery. Several 
banners among the crowd of thousands 
attracted Robert’s attention. (These were, 
in tact, PPU and Northern Friends Peace 
Board posters mounted on tin and attached 
to poles). He saw the people carrying 
these banners pushing and jostling their 
way through the crowd. These people were 
five of the defendants, not including Mary 
Cummins. Mary Harland was pushing a 
pram and Thomas Harland had a small boy 
by the hand. Someone was shouting “Wait 
until we are at war with Russia; we want 
peace.” 


Roberts continued: “It was only when I 
crossed the road that I saw who was carry- 
ing the banners. Cummins was with them 
and I heard her say ‘ Wait until we are at 
war with Russia.’ I asked them to move 
away; they did, but not very far, and went 
into the crowd on the opposite side of the 
road, I again asked them to move and they 
became annoyed and aggressive. Lytton 
said ‘ This is a free country, we are entitled 
to preach peace and can do what we like.’ 
The others took this up and repeated it. 


“ Several people in the crowd were very 
annoyed and some surged towards the 
defendants. 


Told to move off 


“Ynspector Milroy then told them to 
move off, and they did so, up Canning 
Street, with bad grace. I and two other 
police officers shepherded them. Several of 
the crowd followed behind. 


He added that the defendants kept want- 
ing to turn back and were frequently 
cautioned. Someone in the crowd shouted 
to Mary Harland ‘ You want to go home and 
look after your_kids instead of causing 
trouble.’ Mary Cummins said to the crowd, 
“You are a lot of war mongers.” 


When they attempted to turn again, said 
P.C, Roberts, I cautioned them that they 
would be arrested if they did so. Lytton 
said, “ We do not want any Fascist or 
Gestapo methods here.” I managed to get 
them into Catherine Strect, where they 
turned back and made to turn down Black- 
burn Place, back to the Cathedral. Burns 
said “We are going back to the Cathedral 
whether you like it or not.” I told all six 
that they would be arrested. I took posses- 
sion of the posters in question and copies 
of Peace News. 


All the defendants except Eric Hughes, 
are being represented by Mr. Cunningham. 
In cross-examination, P. C. Roberts as- 
serted that he was present all of the time 
and that he would have been aware if the 
defendants had given any other cause for 
offence. He did not wish to add anything 
to his evidence. He was a police officer 
of considerable experience and knew from 
the moment the banners were raised that 
some action would be necessary. He had 
not read the banners but the mere fact of 
raising them would impede the view of 
onlookers. He did not ask the defendants 
to lower their banners but told them to 
move out of the crowd. They had given no 
offence before raising the banners. but sub- 
sequently thev were jostling people in the 
crowd and offering violence, if not deliber- 
atelv. The defendants were annoved and 
areressive, their conduct was disagreeable. 


Insult to military 


The police officer stated that he agreed 
with some of the things said and remarked 
“Everybody wants peace, but this is not 
the place to bring it.” The defendants did 
not express any political views but he knew 
subsequently that they were religious 
people. 

He formed the opinion that carrying 
banners at a military parade was in- 
sulting, that is, insulting to the watchers. 
Even a quiet and religious body were in- 
sulting the public by expressing their 
desire for peace at a military parade. 
He had no regrets for his action, nor 

did he think that he acted hastily. He knew 
of the strained relations with Russia and 
agreed that all wanted peace. If the mean- 


ing of the remark previously quoted was 
that ‘we would be sorry if there was war 
with Russia’ he would not regard that as 
offensive. He was simply doing his duty 
when hevtold them to move out of the way. 


If Lytton said ‘ This is a free country’ 
he was right in as much as there was free 
speech—but within certain limits. It was 
unreasonable for Lytton to claim that he 
could do what he liked. He was sure the 
remarks were made for he had made a note 
of them two hours later, after the defen- 
dants were charged. Many things were 
said but he could only defiinitely remember 
the remarks quoted in his evidence. He 
saw no leaflets being distributed but copies 
of Peace News were being sold in the crowd. 


Hostile crowd pay 3d. 


Here Counsel for the defence asked 
Roberts “For how much?” and on re- 
ceiving the reply, “I believe 3d.”, rejoined 
“What? A hostile crowd actually paying 
threepence for a copy of Peace News? ” 


Roberts said that he would have arrested 
any person attacking the pacifists but that 
when the crowd surged towards them they 
ae no fight back but lived up to their 

eliefs. 


Returning to the incident of the defen- 
dants’ moving, the following duologue 
ensued: 


Mr. Cunningham: “ When vou say ‘move 
on,’ where is ‘on’? P.C. Roberts: “ Well 
away from the scene.’ 

“How far is ‘well away’?” 

© A reasonable distance.” 


P.C. Roberts added that if the defendants 
had thought his action unreasonable, they 
should have complied at once and. com- 
plained afterwards, 


It was true that Blackburn Place was 
empty and that although it led to where 
the crowd was, it also had another street 
leading to the city. They might have been 
going to the city but they were trying to 
go towards the Cathedral. It was at that 
stage that he arrested Lytton who resisted 
by going rigid. 


Peacemaking not provocative 


Second witness was Constable Jones who 
was on duty and assisted in the arrests. 
He confirmed Roberts’ evidence. 


He agreed that the banners dealt with 
peace which was integral to the 
Christian faith, but thought it right to 
move the defendants away from the 
Cathedral because of the attitude of the 
crowd. It was obvious to him that the 
posters were insulting the crowd. He 
could not remember having ever heard’ 
the quotation “Blessed are the peace- 
makers,” but admitted that peacemaking 
could not give provocation. 


He believed that had the accused been 
left in the crowd there would have been a 
serious situation; but no single member of 
the crowd was asked to give evidence. 


No witnesses 


Police Constable McCoy, the third police 
witness, confirmed the previous officers’ 
evidence. He agreed that, although the 
crowd was hostile, no attempt was made by 
the police to take any names. 


After a fourth police witness, Inspector 
Milroy was called. He did not agree that 
the banners were causing no more 
nuisance than umbrellas and stated that 
Mrs. Harland’s prani was more dangerous 
than the others. 


He gathered from the crowd that the 
banners were an insult to them. One 
member of the crowd said to Harland, 
according to Inspector Milroy, “You 
damned thugs, I expect you were hiding 
when my son was fighting.” Asked about 
the banners, he said that he would not 
have regarded them as offensive if they 
had borne portraits of Montgomery. Nor 
would he have moved the defendants for 
waving Union Jacks and_ shouting 
© Hurrah.” 


The last police witness was Chief Inspec- 
tor Jones who corroborated the previous 
evidence. Pressed to say what might have 
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Order to Hate 


HE whole of the great publicity 

machine of this country consist- 
ing mainly of the BBC and_ the 
national Press, is now being used for 
an organised campaign for the pro- 
motion of international hatred. 


That is a fact which can no longer be 
denied. It is of historic importance. It 
marks a deterioration not only of the inter- 
national situation but—what is worse—of 
the moral content of the British Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. 

It is many things: It is the worst be- 
trayal, up-to-date, of the traditional prin- 
ciples of the Party now in office. It is a 
most vile perversion of one of the most 
marvellous and potentially beneficial: of all 
scientific inventions—that means of com- 
munication which its pioneers believed 
would bring the nations together in greater 
understanding. 


It is the disclosures of a degree of moral 
irresponsibility in our statesmanship which 
we could not have believed possible five 
years ago. 

And it is no wonder that, from the 
moment the subject was introduced at the 
PPU conference at Elfinsward last week- 
end, it should have dominated all the sub- 
sequent discussions. For it is the greatest 


challenge to the pacifist movement that has | 


occurred since the war. 


* 


Throughout our history there have been 
hundreds of such corporate efforts to en- 
gender collective hate, This country has 
never been for long without an official 
enemy. 


But never before has the fostering of 
artificial enmity been organised on so wide 
and efficient a scale, nor has it ever been 
fraught with such horrible possibilities. 
For never before have there been such 
efficient means of fostering it. 

And we who have prided ourselves on our 
freedom from totalitarianism, suddenly find 
our people subjected to purely totalitarian 
methods of mass-hypnotism, utilised for the 
purpose of creating a uniform national 
mood. And it is all the more dangerous 
because a generation of mass-produced 
entertainment, witn all its subtle encour- 
agement of passive acceptance, has partly 
conditioned the people to automatic 
obedience of the official request to hate the 
Russians. 

* 


In this issue we report the illuminating 
comments of a distinguished educationist, 
Dora Russell, on this (to Britain) new 
technique of hate-propaganda. What we 
wish to emphasise here is the urgent need 
of combatting: it. 

To put it at the commonest standard of 
judgment, it should touen the ordinary self- 
respect—even the national pride—of British 
people to find their rulers adopting a type 
of mass-education which they have been 
accustomed to condemn as typical of 
Nazism, 

The older, partly humorous, but certainly 
contemptuous, popular references to the 
“Hymn of Hate” recur to us now as a 
mocking echo, and with a humiliating 
significance, 

Is this yet another example of the 
nemesis of casting out a devil by the 
devil’s own methods? Or is it only the old 
habit of a victorious nation absorbing the 
culture of the vanquished? 


* 


In either case it is, as we have said, a 
challenge to the pacifist movement. It we 
have among us any capacity for positive 
action within our society, this is the occa- 
gion to demonstrate it. 

But it is far from being the exclusive 
concern of pacifists. This assumption that 
our people can be mentally regimented into 
collective hatred strikes at the root of that 
respect for individual moral responsibility 
and independent judgment which has been 
for so long nourished in this country. It 
challenges every liberal element in the 
nation to revolt, and it is a primary obliga- 
tion to see that the nation realises the 
humiliation with which it is threatened. 

4 We must, therefore, do more than merely 
disobey. this official command to hate. We 
must, somehow, silence it. 


| secret mission. He was all excited about it. 


Commentary 


ITH all those who are anxiously 

following the question of world 
peace keenly interested to learn the 
outcome of Mr. Trygve Lie’s visit to 
Moscow, it is encouraging to find the 
Times correspondent at Washington 
reporting, after Mr. Lie’s first Press 
conference held there since his re- 
turn, that “a new if elusive note of 
optimism ” seemed discernible in his 
observations on the chances of ending 
the cold war. 


With that, at the time of writing this 
Commentary, we have to remain content. 
It is all we shall be allowed to know until 
a further statement may follow Mr. Lie’s 
second conference with President Truman 
and Mr. Acheson. 


The farce of non-recognition 


PPHE most acute trouble of an internal 
; kind in the United Nations organisa- 
tion is at present the situation in the 
Security Council. The Soviet member has 
walked out, and announced his intention of 
staying out, as long as the Nationalist 
Chinese member is allowed in. 

In the Russian view, with Chiane Kai 
Shek’s Government having for all practical 
purposes ceased to exist, the Chinese repre- 
sentative represents nothing at all; while 
the Chinese Communist Government, in 
effective power and recognised by a number 
or nations including Great Britain but ex- 
cluding the United States, has so far not 
been admitted even to the General 
Assembly. 


Critical situation of the Council 


qt is obvious that so fundamental and far- 

reaching an issue between holders of the 
seven permanent seats on the Security 
Council justifies the term “crisis”? which 
Mr. Trygve Lie used when he set out on his 
journey to the various European capitals. 

The Security Council, after all, is the 
nearest thing the organisation possesses to 
a body invested with real power. Once that 
is destroyed, the rest would ‘be like a fort- 
ress the citadel of which has fallen. 


Trygve Lie’s ten points 


TINHANKS to the USA State Department 
+ we know the ten points of Mr. Lie’s 
proposals for what he politely calls 
“strengthening the United Nations organi- 
sation.” They have been submitted also to 
the Paris, Moscow and London Governments 


By ROY SHERWOOD 


and are, in fact, what he came to Europe 
to advocate. The State Department enume- 
rates them as follows: 

1. Periodic special of 

* Security Council. 

2. Resumption of meetings of the United 
Nations Commission on Atomic 
Energy. 

3. Resumption of meetings of the United 
Nations Commission for Conventional 
Armaments, 

4, New efforts to reach an agreement on 
establishment and use of the security 
forces at the dispisal of the Security 
Council. 

5. The admission of new members to the 
United Nations. 

6. An active programme of technical 
assistance and economic development 
under, United Nations auspices. 

7. More vigorous use of the United 

Nations specialised agencies. 

. Development of human rights 

fundamental freedoms. 

. Use of the United Nations to promote 
advancement of peoples in dependent 
areas. 

Use of the United Nations Charter to 
peed up development on international 
aw. 

It is only the general world conditions in 
which this programme is put forward which 
make it ambitious. In itself, it ought to 
cause no raising qf a single pair of eye- 
brows. But the extent to which world 
conditions have deteriorated can be seen 
from the fact that, for advocating it and 
travelling for its sake to Moscow, Mr. Lie 
has had a mixed, not to say downright bad, 
press in America. The Times, which no 
one will accuse of deliberately fomenting 
bad feeling between this country and the 
United States, writes in a report to this 
effect on May 26: 

st . most of the Americar! Press has 
become increasingly critical of the 
manner and sometimes the motives of his 
consultations, and he is openly accused in 
more hysterical quarters of having be- 
come and agent of the Kremlin.” 


Why not go one better? 


A7E cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
YY a mood such as this turns every 
endeavour towards pacification and mutual 
understanding, into an object of suspicion. 
It amounts to the implied confession that 
only hositility to the other half of the world 
is acceptable. 

Where that, must lead to in the not-so- 
long run, needs no sign-post. In addition to 
this, it leaves the Communists with all the 
material they can wish for’ in matters of 
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propaganda. And the Far East and South- 
Eastern Pacifie are not so firmly wedded te 
the capitalist-free-enterprise regime 4S ide a 
render it advisable to supply the other sidé 
with good talking points. aay 
Ii may be true that all the internationd Mortar bo 
peace campaigns of. which we have recently Sill tak t 
heard so much are either secretly inspired E € 
by the Kremlin to further its cause, oF 0 DAL 
least highly welcome to it. det Mutilated 
But this leaves two points out of conside It does no 
ration: the first, that not everybody tak 
part mes a a Communist oF ba 
sympathiser with communism; the Ss aa j 
that it is not very skilful to leave all the VEN BO 
peace-campaigning propaganda activities ” 1s still 
the Russians. hte: In this 
When somebody, during the war, thous) (Minneg fortd 
he had hit upon a most ingenious idea oy Nids . 
inducing a few people inside Germany © ty: » boml 
chalk up V signs wherever they dared» ” because 
Goebbels drowned whatever effect ey lind bomb. 
might have had by appropriating the iy Rives the 
which he said stood for Latin Viclo™ Ving hi a 
instead of German Sieg because ‘ this str 
were so many people under German occupa Bo it = 
tion who would understand that better — Mek at th 
S. and arranged for thousands 4 nt | Men bu; bale 
thousands of V signs to be chalked UP. — iy uilt for 
over Europe as a forecast of Germany hdd years ' 
rietory. a bs we 
Why not drown the Soviet peace eal Wn, 
paigns (if all of them are Soviet-inspire The majorit 
by a still greater peace campaign by by MR on 7 b: 
West? It would so obviously be easiel res . Im); 
gest that simple fact across and through te leg oth arn 
radio barrage set up by the Soviets “#. [hm There 
the explanatory broadcasts it is ny lost. three 
planned to force across. And why the wally the sh 
begin by giving all the support within a itn, a child 
West’s reach to the Trygve Lie endeavou and a fi 
to bring, about a renewai of Big Three 4 wfowever, n) 
P:g¢ Four meetings? Instituth 
Very bad timing ting and w 
[NSTEAD of that, we have a Three POW) Vly date th 
Protest, in rather sharp terms, the faded and & 
Moscow on the subject of the creation of Sof both ar 
so-called People’s Police. tie ial Brai 
Let us be clear abou: the fact that of Som 
protest is justified. The establishment tp i. e of the 
this farce, of 50,000 men with the @ 1, lhe, les 
character of an army, consitutes a prea Al limes 
of a pledge exchanged between Roosev® bs the 


fhe th 


i i . 
Churchill and Stalin at Yalta as well 28 9 aie elr pla 


three additional Allied pronouncements am | childre 
of Law Number 34, dated Aug. 20, 1946. ‘ey “ighelpees 
But the timing of the protest is babe of care 
tunate in the highest derree. Decided WGA Po Will hays 
during the recent London meeting OL ish [yi first pe 
Seerctary of State Dean Acheson, Bri azhese inno 
Carl Ghc 
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WO months have passed since an 

American Navy Privateer dis- 
appeared in flight over the Baltic, and 
although the case threatened to be- 
come serious in Russian-American 
relations, many commentators are 
saying that nothing new or decisive 
will ever be found out concerning the 
facts. 

After reveiwing both Soviet and United 
States charzes, Mr. Edwin L. James, 
managing eultor of the New York Times, 
recently wrote: “It seems that the matter 


will have to rest there, unless there is pro- 
duced new evidence, which seems unlikely.” 


The strange thing in this affair, however, 
is the numoper of significant happenings 
which never got into most press accounts 
at all. ‘This was not due to pressure from 
Washington, tor there was ‘considerable 
frank speculation in many quarters. ‘It 


| 4ppears to come from the fact that news- 


papers, really fine in reporting spot news, 
rarely do as good a job of rounding up their 
baexground jnformation. 


Foreign publications, drifting in slowly, 
reveal an almost universai refusal to believe 
the Russians, who are condemned, even if 
their official version could be accepted at 
face vatue, as inhumane and callous. But 
any American reading a great mass of over’ 
seas comment is left with the uncomfortabli¢ 
realisation that few people abroad believe 
Washington is telling all it knows. 


Foreign scepticism starts with a general 
failure to understand how a ptane with a 
trained crew could Jeave Wiesbaden for 
Copenhagen and accidentally wind up in the 
eastern Baltic. European editors appear 
convineed that the plane bore photographic 
equipment; they cite the reports of 
wreckage found floating 25 miles off the 
coast of Lithuania. And while they grant 
the right of a U,S. plane to be over, the 
Baltic, which the Russians cannot appro- 
priate as their own, many writers freely 
state their belief that reconnaissance flights, 
if Western governments sanction them, 
must lead to inevitable trouble. 


Very peculiar, to say the least, is the 
interview given to New Orleans newspapers 
by Mrs. Howard W. Seeschaf, wife of the 
Privateer’s co-pilot, and printed on April 
16 by the Item and the Times-Picayune. 
The heartbroken young woman quoted from 
3. letter written by her husband “ Tuesday 
a week ago ”—that is, three days before the 
fatal flight. She is reported as saying: 
“ Howard wrote that he was going on a 


He would not tell me where or when he was 


MISSING U.S. 


By DEVERE ALLEN 


From the USA, the Editor of the World 
Interpreter sends this summing up of the 
two-month’s-old Baltic plane  ineident. 


going.” John Collier, Item reporter, wrote: 
“In her hands was the letter.” 


* 


FINO justify their case, the Russians 

charged that tne piane they shot down 
was arined. Wasnington demed tnat any 
b-2Y was in the air, as Moscow contenaea, 
and empnauicaliy stwied that tne Privateer 
was compietely unarmed. Any = corres- 
pondent with experience in Germany can 
testily to the care with wnich U.S. p.anes 
are kept unarmed, lest they fall on Kus- 
slan soli and create an incident. But one 
bit or carelessness in Denmark did sorne 
unnecessary damage irom the viewpuint of 
public reiations and made Eurvupeans 
wonder. 


Several planes were sent to Kastrup air- 
port at Copenhagen, to make a search tor 
the missing aircratt. Some of these were 
Privateers, just like the lost plane. And 
two of these Privateers were carrying 
machine-gun sleeves. Local Communists, 
eager to “get something” on the wicked 
Americans, snapped pictures of the sleeves 
and printed the photos in Communist papers 
as “proof” that Privateers were armed. 
The U.S. flight officers were abie to demon- 
strate that tne sleeves were empty, as were 
the accusations. But why, under the cir- 
cumstances were the sleeves not removed ? 
Some Europeans are wondering whether 
zealous German Communists, noting the 
presence of sugh sleeves, may not have in- 
formed Russia that U.S. planes are regu- 
larly “armed?” And whether Moscow, act- 
ing on such “ information,” may not have 
ordered its touchy  super-sensitive air 
officers to assume that any stray U-S. 
plane is ready for combat? It seems 
fantastic; but no more:so than many an- 
other aspect of this mystery. 


European opinion, which always tends to 
be hard-boiled, leans to the view that both 
sides in the cold war use reconnaissance 
flights all the time. The strongest Ameri- 
can defence, perhaps, is that secret mis- 
sions over Soviet installations in the eastern 
Baltic are far from necessary, since so 
much can be learned from first-hand reports 
hy escaping refugees. It is known that in 
Estonia, tractors to a number beyond any 
agricultural need have heen shipned in, 
presumably for hauling big guns. Farmers 
have been ordered to keep a few horses 
ready for a sudden call. Soundings have 
heen made off the key island, Saaremaa. to 
discover how close to the shore big ships 
might approach from the west. A large 


PLANE 


im ra inn hay 
wartime munitions dump near Tallinn 


been reconstructed and filled. 
* 


. sh 

}N the other hand, reports agree th 

~ such preparations are, thus £a% ‘Vand 
sive. For an offensive, many new roads ot 
railways would be needed, and these # 
being ouilt. Nor are there large trooP “im. 
centrations; forces in this region 4% 
pressive enough to prevent mass es¢4 
far as possible, but that is all. 


om 
Few governments are likely to be nchY 
pletely frank in disclosing facts 01 the 
situations. In democratic countric% aj], 
franker they can be, the better. All ™ shis 
the American people came throug? sich 
episode with genuine poise—a poise flye™™ 
showed deep compassion for the ies to 
and their families, but without respe". ob 
inflammatory voices on the f100 


Congress. —_. 
ee 


Planting the Tree of Peace 


A LETTER received from 2 
recently contained in ad 
annual subscription an extra pos owns 
Shh oleh et A Fund and the * a 
explanation: 2 ans 
“These are being sent in reSP! the 
the appeal in Peace News aoaae hi 
promptings of an uneasy conscle send 
said that if I could afford to 
some plants for my garden, * 
afford to help the cause. nt 
postal order was bought and rel 
instead of to a nursery man a5 ift. 
We are very grateful for this £ 
symbolism of it is one which, 4 
appeal to all Peace News reaqels 
expects to have healthy plany. 
flowers without first buying -u 


3% 


or 


seeds or plant the tree of peace’ wows 

How many readers of Peace NC 
send to Headquarters Fun 
packet of seeds, a bunch whe 
plant; to help “Tread out laut 
of anger, and in its ashes P F. 
peace”? STUART MO iaok 
P.S. Some one has suggested Te gerd ne 
who are not gardeners mtes or an ¢ 
price of a packet of CEe sashes cM. 
of tobacco to provide oi j 4 

; ay “5. | 

Amount contributed uP till M53 98- i 
i 


Aim for 1950: £650. uld be 
Li ala, to the fund Fund, Ps 
rked ‘ Headqua user 

Tredauter at Dick Sheppard A 

leigh St.. W.C-1 
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: aid of sticks and crutches. 


aftermath of war 


Mortar bombs, grenades and other ammunition from World War II 

Still take their weekly toll in the war-ravaged countries of the world. 

O DALEY, a member of the Peace Pledge Union now living with 

Nutilated Italian children, sends Peace News the following report. 

does not make pleasant reading, but we believe few readers would 
have wished us to withhold its publication. 


VEN now, five years after hostilities have ceased, the war of 1939-45 
Is still reaping its harvest of death and injury. 
.. In this country of Italy alone there are fifteen thousand children 
ured for life; most of them not as a direct result of war action; air 


hut bombardments or shellfire; 
ty because in their play they have 
lnd bombs, grenades or other ex- 
aes that are scattered through- 
this stricken land. 
4 it is that children arrive every 
4 at the special institutions that have 
&: built for them; children of two, three 
a years who were not even born when 
ed were dropped or the grenades 


ithe Majority of these boys and girls have 


ne limb; others have lost two limbs, 
Nine both arms or both legs or an arm and 
:. There are a few cases where a child 
ta three limbs, but these are rare, 
ij illy the shock is to great and the child 
y,) 2 child deprived of the use of both 
hin and a foot or both feet and a hand 
Wan vever, not an unusual sight in one of 
~~ Institutions. 


d and without arms 


ae ¥ 


d and &u viinded and deprived ot the 
i both arms. ‘Uhey are taught to read 
Ctal Braille with tneir lips. 


thei Me of the children will be able to rejoin 
Ttamilies atter a time spent in one of 
g)°.homes, With the training and artifi- 
Gi, 'Mbs they receive they will be able to 
la their place once more amongst normal 
bait children, Others however are so 
Ned Mutilated that they will always be in 
Big of care and attention; their whole 
Will have to be spent in institutions. 


ri a first person in Italy to make the care 
te 6 © innocent victims his special work 
fa) 2t! Ghonni who took into his house a 
3, "umber. Soon however, the need was 
ha eat that he appealed for assistance 
& yome in contact with Don Orione who, 
Nir © head of a religious society, made the 
%,,°! war mutilated children his especial 
Rig, 224 means of expressing his Christian 


? 
aa date there are 600 children totally 
e le 


\ 


cially designed homes 


itidea by many generous benefactors, Den 

Was able to build specially designed 

fap), Suitable to the requirements ot the 

children, and there are now in 

Nye ten small houses and four Jarge ones 
his direction. 


Th 
fn, Visiting of these and similar institue 
3-4 moving experience. Groups of 
4nd girls may be seen running about 
: To see 
St, iting, sketching and eating with the 
tigh, Mities of their amputated arms is a 
op ppat fills one with emotion—of pity 
Figg 


dg ¢ 


children; of admiration for those 
Tom 


Recor them and with sentiments far 
dmiration towards munition makers. 


hd the children have an amzing vitality 
tiling” In action and they may be seen 

iy agr@diantly, happy to live in spite of 
\ the fictions. | They run about as well 
wate able; play and shout and give 

On to that great need of movement 
& part of the character of the Latin 


“mn 
Honig 


t r 4 
he first it may not appear as if they are 
tah; Eb 


yy ecause of their disabilities, es- 
Wh, hovhen they are seen at play. Deep 
Owever, they are often sad and 


| Waiting for a victim 


gloomy, and towards the end of their child- 
nood when they are approaching the age 
at which they would normally be commenc- 
ing work they are deeply conscious of their 
disadvantages and affected in spirit. 


Sometimes when they are confined to 
their rooms through illness or because they 
have broken their artificial limb they may 
be found weeping to themselves. 


Recently I was walking along a corridor 
and heard the sobbing of a child. Entering 
the dormitory I found a youngster of seven 
or eight years old stretched on the floor, 
weeping from his heart. He had broken his 
artificial leg and had to stay in bed until 
it could be repaired, but hearing the shout- 
ing of his playmates in the playground he 
could not refrain from attempting to join 
them and in his impatience he had tried to 
walk by placing two strips of wood into his 
amputated leg and binding them with string. 
Of course the crude idea failed and he fell 
before reaching the floor. Fortunately he 
was soon able to run about again, but often 


a broken artificial leg means a stay in bed 
as long as if it were a real limb that was 
broken. 


The education of these children, wounded 
as they are in body and soul, is only made 
possible through a sincere sense of vocation. 
In all these places an atmosphere of affec- 
tion prevails. The children, the majority of 
whom develop a high degree of sensitivity, 
are most susceptible to depression and much 
tact and prudence is called for. 


In their schools they are given an educa- 
tion designed to prepare them to live in 
society with—ro rather in spite of—their 
disabilities, and to give them a rebirth— 
physical, socialand moral. 


Modern surgery and science combine to 
equip these mutilated boys and girls but it 
is through Christian charity and devotion 
that one reaches their souls and such is the 
basis of Don Orione’s efforts. 


Italy’s child casualties of the 


FACING THEIR FUTURE 


Above: In 1946 at the age of 13 this 

Italian boy was wounded by a mortar 

bomb. He lives with his parents in exz- 

treme poverty. Left: a young inmate 
of a home for mutilated children. 
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Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, May 31, 1940 


According to the best statistics available, 
the First World War cost 30,000,000 lives 
and £80,000,000,000 in property. 


With that amount we could have built 
a £500 house and furnished this house with 
200 worth of furniture, and placed it on 
five acres of land worth £20 an acre and 
given all this to each and every family in 
the USA, Canada, Australia, England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, France, Belgium, 
Germany and Russia. 


After doing this there would be enough 
money left to give each city of 200,000 
inhabitants and over in all the countries 
named a £1,000,000 library, a £1,000,000 
hospital and a £2,000,000 university. 


And then out of the balance we could 
still have sufficient money to set aside 
a sum, a5 per cent, interest of which would 
pay for all time to come £500 uearly salary 
for each of an army of 125,000 teachers 
and, in addition to this, to pay the same 
salary to each of an army of 125,000 
nurses. And, after having done all this, we 
could still have enough left out of. our 
£890.000.000,000 to buy un all of France 
end Belgium end everything of value that 
France and Belaium nossesses: that is, 
every French and Belgian farm. home. fac- 
tory, church. railwau, street car—in fact 
everuthing of value in these two countries 
in 1914. 


—From a leading American Socia- 
ligt’? View of the Peace Problem, 
by Victor L. Berger. 


The National Association of Wholesale 
Newsagents informed us yesterday that 
“the memhera of thir Association have 
decided wat to narticipate in the diatrihu- 
tiaw af Peare News after the isane dated 
‘May 31." This means that preoctically no 
newsoaent will deliver Peace News. 


(This ban was lifted in 1946) 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
I. 


ie OPULATION PRESSURE,” 


Population pressure 


resulting from a rapid growth of 


population in “ backward” agricultural countries, leads to a decline 


of the standard of living of the masses. 


The unbalanced distribution of 


population seriously affects international relations. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL POPULATION (in millions) 


1938 
UK 47.5 
USA 129.8 
France 41.1 
USSR 170 
China 453 
Japan 70.6 
India 374.9 
Pakistan 
Indonesia 68.4 
Australia 6.9 


Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations, Monthly Bulletin, April 1950. 


BRITAIN has now stabilised her population figure. 
mainly industrial workers, live in towns. 


1946 1949 
49.2 50.4 
141.2 149.2 
40.0 41.2 
193 
456 464 
76.2 82.6 
405 347 
a 
73.3 76.4 
1.5 1.9 


Over four-fifths of the inhabitants, 
About half of the required food and 


large quantities of industrial raw materials must be imported. 
INDIA: Within a decade the population figure rose by about 9 per cent., from 318 


to 347 millions. 


Famines and epidemics, a common,phenomenon in the nineteenth 


century have now largely disappeared but the standard of living of the greater 


part of the population remains on a bare subsistence level. 


Without substantial 


investments (improvement of agricultural production, irrigation, industrialisation) 
no significant progress can be expected in the economic position. 
JAPAN: Among the larger countries this nation has the highest density of population 


in the world, exceeding even that-of Great Britain. 


There is little possibility of 


a further expansion of agricultural production, so that the country is dependent 


on international trade (cheap labour cost) for its very existence. 


As Japan’s 


much desired trade with Communist China is prevented, the USA must “feed” her 
former enemy—on starvation rations—in order to retain her military bases there. 
AUSTRALIA, with a territory of 2,975,000 square miles (partly desert) has less 


inhabitants than Greater London. 
employed in agriculture. 


SOUTH AMERICA: Most of the vast countries are economically “ undeveloped.” 


Only 19 per cent of her population is 


In 


spite of large-scale immigration in recent years, they want more immigrants 


from Europe. 


POPULATION DENSITIES 
Estimates in 1947 


Area 

Total ' thousands 

Population sq. kilom. 
UK 49.5 244 
USA 144.0 7,828 
France 41 551 
Japan 78 369 
China 463 9,736 
Australia 7.6 7,704 
Argentina 16.1 2,794 
Brazil 47.5 8,516 


No. of Arable Agric. 
Persons Density Pop. 
sq. kilom. (1938) % 
203 — 6 
18 92 17 
95 203 36 
210 1,205 52 
48 ——— —_ 
1 — 19 
5.8 — — 
5.6 — 68 


Source: Demographic Yearbook of the U.N. 1948. 


As the “Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1948” (United Nations, 
Lake Success, page 8) points out, the increase in wealth during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries has been concentrated in a few countries and only a small 


proportion of it benefited Asian economy. 


In 1946, the yearly average income per head, 
aproximately estimated at India $43, Indonesia $35, 


in terms of U.S. dollars was 
China $23. Japan was put at 


about $100, whereas the figures for the Anglo-Saxon countries were: UK $660 and 


USA $1,268 (ibid. p.9). 


It would be a_ mistake to assume that the problem of “ 
cannot be solved. For a fraction of the money 
declared in PN last week) starvation could be abolished everywhere. 


population pressure ” 
spent on armaraents (as Boyd Orr 
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“ONLY THE. STUBBORN AND MULISH” 


HE secretary looked up question- 
ingly. 
“My name is Foote,’ I mumbled, 


“and I have an appointment to see 
the Emperor.” 


“Oh yes, Mr. Foote.” She shuffled through 
a pile of papers. ‘“ We've been expecting 
you. Let’s see, you represent the Greater 
Roman Federation for the Humane Treat- 
a of Those Peculiar People called 

NG. 3 


“ Christians,“ I 
J-A-N-S.” 

“You mean those dangerous revolu- 
tionaries they throw to the lions?” She 
lowered her voice. “ Are you a Christian?” 


“No,” I said. 


“T’m glad of that!” she smiled. “I'd 
hate to see a lion consuming you when I 
go to the Coliseum tomorrow! My boy 
friend’s taking me, and he says they have 
227 of them and can’t find enough lions. 


She motioned me to 
a seat along the wall 
of the large room, and 
went back to her work. 
I wondered if al] the 
people around me were 
also waiting to see the 
Emperor; If so, I’d be 
tucky to get in befor® 
midnight. But the sec- 
retary soon called me again and set my 
mind at rest. 


“The Emperor's terribly busy and you'll 
have to wait,” she said, “ but you'll get in. 
We've alerted subconsul Maximillius to 
stand by. He’s the head of our Division 
of Un-Roman Activities and Criminal 
Espionage, and will sit in on your inter- 
view with the Emperor.” 


I thanked her and started back to my 
seat, but she stopped me. 


“Tell me,” she said, ‘““why do these 
Christians want to be thrown to the lions?’” 


“J don’t think they really want to,” I 
said, “but they feel they can’t renounce 
their Christian religion.” 


She tossed her pretty head impatiently. 


“What does religion have to do with it? 
All they have to do is to prove their loyalty 
to the Emperor, just like everyone else.” 


“They are not disloyal,” I said, “ but 
they feel they owe their first allegiance to 
their God, and—” 


“ Well, if they don’t care enough about 
Jiving to be willing to pick up a little in- 
cense and drop it on Caesar’s statue, I’m 
not going to waste any sympathy on them!” 


It seemed fruitless to pursue the matter 
further, and I resumed my seat. Anyway, 
she was only a secretary; I was after big- 
ger fish .. .ike Maximillius ,I was much in- 
terested to learn that I would meet him. 
Naturally you heard a lot of subdued 
criticism of him—nobody really likes a 
policeman-—but one had to recognise thai 
he was the most liberal administra.or of 
the Un-Roman Activities Division to daie. 
Jt had been his humanitarian decree that 
lions henceforth were to be starved for cnly 
two days before being let into the «rena, 
instead of three as heretofore, and he who 
had been responsible for the decision that 
Christians should go into the arena without 
distinction as to sex or race, thereby strik- 
ing a great blow against the forces of 
reaction and discrimination. And at this 
very moment, it was Maximillius who was 
propagating another great reform, by 
which lions would have two thirds of their 


said, “ C-H-R-I-S-T- 


The Quaker 
Peace Testimony 


Any system of universal military training 
ie dangerous to freedom of individual con- 
science and threatens the vital life 
and very existence of Christian groups wh. 
proclaim a guspel of freedom and love. We 
are opposed to it. 


The achievement and maintenance of 
peace... is frustrated by the fears and 
misunderstanding engendered by reliance on 


material power and military might. 


The development of peaceful relationship 
in all spheres of life—home, business, 
church, community, nation and interna- 
tional life—depends upon faith in and use 
of the integrating power of Divine love and 
sacrifice. The life and death of Jesus 
Christ demonstrate the way of God for the 
healing and happiness of His human family 
... All peoples and notions, as well as the 
Christian Church, must now choose between 
reliance upon the destructive forces of 
dominance and military might, which de- 
mand conscription and lead toe war, or 
demonstrate their reliance upon the creative 
power of Divine love. Loyalty and 
obedience to our Christian faith demand 
service and sacrifice, but their fruits are 
joy and peace. 

We call oureelves and all men to a dedi- 
cated effort to overcome fear and hopeless- 
ness by acts of creative love and sacrificial 
service. 


—Friends World Committee for 
Consultation at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana, 1947. 


The above is an extract from “The 
Quaker /Peace Testimony,” an anthology 
compiled by Jos. S. Rowntree and Helen 
Byles Ford and published by the Friends 
Peace Committee, 6d. 


By Cateb Foote 


Executiye Secretary of the American 
Central Committee for Conscientious Objectors. 
Reprinted from the American magazine, Fellowship. 
Illustrations by MAYS. 


In May 1949 the United States Attorney General, seeking to deal with 


the 


register at all for military 


thorny problem of conscientious 
conscription, 


0 who will not even 
issued an order to stop 


objectors 


prosecutions of these violators “except in the most willful instances.” 
The order provided that if a non-registrant, who on grounds of conscience 
had refused to go to his draft board, would now appear before a United 


States District Attorneg, and “ furnish 


the information necessary to 


complete such registration,” no prosecution or imprisonment would ensue. 
Recently this order was informally interpreted by an Assistant Attorney 
General as meaning a non-registrant who was “co-operative” would 
escape prosecution, but “if he acts like a mule then he is going to the 


penitentiary.” 


We asked Mr. Foote to interpret and explain this order for us, for we 


knew that from frequent consultation with government 


officials, he 


would be in a position to help us distinguish the “ most willful” conscien- 
tio objectors from their more co-operative brethren. Mr. Foote declined, 
but thought we might be interested in an interview he had had some time 
previously, regarding another obstinate minority group that was having 
its difficulties with the state-—The Editor, Fellowship. 


teeth extracted before being losed upon the 
criminals. I looked forward to meeting 
Maximillius. 


A short while later I was ushered into 
another room and introduced to the sub- 
consul. Maximillius greeted me warmly. 


I’m very glad you 
have came Mr. Foote. 
‘he Emperor is deeply 
concerned about this 
problem. We know that 
these Christians are 
not ordinary criminals. 
lf only they would use 
a little common sense ! 
But 1 can assure you 
that you will find the Emperor a sympa- 
thetic listener, and that all of us are as 
eager as you to reach a solution.” 


This was indeed encouraging. I knew 
that the Emperor was a liberal, but to find 
that the highest police official also felt this 
way was more than I had dared hope for. 
As we waited, Maximillius helped me to un- 
derstand some of the administrative prob- 
lems which arise in a great empire over 
questions like this, 


“ This Christian business is not as simple 
as it seems on the surface,” he explained. 
‘* Probably you think that all we have to do 
is to issue a decree and there it is. But 
the Roman Empire is a complicated piece 
of administrative machinery. We have to 
look at these problems from every con- 
ceivable point of view. We even have to 
consider the protection of the Christians 
themselves. Did it ever occur to you that 
if we excepted the Christians from our 
laws, the genera] populace might be so en- 
raged that they would rise in a body and 
wipe out the Christians and heaven knows 
who all el8e, in a mad orgy of mob rule?” 


I confessed that this had not occurred to 
me, and thought to myself that as the 
Christians were now being wiped out by 
the lions, the point was rather an academic 
one. 


“This is not really a question of religion 
at all,” he went on. ‘“‘ We don’t interfere 
with religion. Unfortunately a_ lot of 
economic questions are at stake, like the 
way the Christians admit slaves to mem- 
bership. We can’t have that.” 


I started to protest, but Maximillius 
raised his hand. 


“T know what you are going to say— 
that the Christians teach that slaves should 
be happy and contented with their station 
in life. But to admit them to equal mem- 
bership is still a first step to rebellion. It 
is a provocative act that we cannot 
tolerate.” 


All my optimism vanished, and Maxi- 
millius saw that he had dashed my hopes. 
He slapped me on the back jovially. 

“Come don’t fret, 
brother Foote. With a 
little reasonable  co- 
operation all around, 
we'll find a way out. 
After all, we have to do 
something about this. 
So many Christians are 
being apprehended 
these days that we've 
run into a serious lion shortage. Just this 
morning I had to send out an urgent order 
to our commander in Addis Ababa for 1,000 
lions. You can’t keep feeding Christians to 
the same lions without ruining their health. 
Gives them a skin disease and their hair 
drops off. Seems like Christians are just 
as bad fodder for the lions as they are for 
the State.” 


Maximillius’ hearty joking was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a page who 
announced that the Emperor would receive 
us. 


I had seen Marcus Aurelius before, but 
only from a distance. He turned out to 
be every inch the Emperor, and I knew I 
was in the presence of a man who had 
achieved great station in life without mak- 
ing the usual sacrifices required for fame. 
Justice and wisdom and humility looked out 
from his eyes. He glanced up 
from the small book in which he had been 
writing as we came in and smiled. 


“ Well?” he asked. 
I put the Christian question to him 


bluntly and without adornment, for it was 
obvious that here was a man who wanted to 


get to the heart of the matter. He appre- 
ciated my directness, and replied in the 
same vein. 


““We see eye to eye on this, Mr. Foote,” 
he said. ‘We know most of these 
Christians are fine and honest people and 
their sincerity is self-evident. That is why 
their insistence upon martyrdom is so pain- 
ful to us. As a matter ot tact, your com- 
ing here today is a coincidence, tor we are 
at this moment preparing to issue an 
Imperial Decree which we are contident 
will solve the problem.” 


“T am glad to hear that,” I said, ‘ for 
while or course 1 am not a Christian mysel1, 
1 cannot help but respect their cheertul 
courage in the tace o1 suffering. After 
all, they are but a small minority, and this 
mighty empire can afford to be charitable. 
If only this little matter of a pinch of in- 
cense could be resolved, I am confident that 
the other problems they 'present could be 
adjusted.” 


“Tl agree with you,” said the Emperor. 
“ Most ot the probiems are small. But this 
question of putting incense on Caesar’s 
statue affects the very 1loundations of our 
way of hte. It has nothing to do with re- 
ligion, for it constitutes no more than a 
loyalty oath to the Empire. Keligion de- 
pends for its existence upon the main- 
tenance of law and order. The Christian 
denies us the loyaity that is the very life- 
blood of our empire, yet he accepts our pro- 
tection and our services, without which he 
could not exist. What do the Christians 
think would happen to them if the bar- 
barians were to overrun us?” 


“The Christian is loyal to your excel- 
lency,” I insisted, ‘‘but he is adamant on 
this one point. Cannot an exception be 
made?” 


“ Have one law for Christians, and an- 
other for everyone else? Would the 
Christians themselves’ want such a viola- 
tion of equality in the administration of 
justice ? No, whatever adjustments are 
made, must be made within the law. The 
Christian is not above the law.” 


“This whole question presents us with a 
delicate legal tangle,” Maximillius  ex- 
plained, “and we have explored it exhaus- 
tively. While we cannot make an_ excep- 
tion for the Christian, we are willing to 
lean over backwards in the administration 
of the law.” 

I’m afraid I don’t follow you,” I said. 
“You say the Christian must go through 
the incense rite, and he says he can't. 
There would seem to be no middle ground.” 


“There is always a middle ground,” said 
the Emperor, “where religion is seasoned 
with a little common sense. We respect re- 
ligion—we have many golls ourselves. But 
ithe supposed claims of religion are not 
above the law.” 


“Then what is to be done?” I asked hope- 
lessly. “The Christian won’t drop that 
incense.” 


“He won't have tol” said Maximillius 
enthusiastically. ‘“ That’s the beauty of 
law; it can adjust to necessity. Under our 
new decree, all the Christian has to do is to 
pick up the incense. He does not have to 
drop it. We will take care of that! It wilt 
be completely involuntary on the Christian’s 
part, yet the incense will end up upon the 
altar. It’s really beautiful—the law. is re- 
spected, and so is the Christian conscience!” 


I remarked timidly that I was afraid not 
all Christians would do that. In fact, I 
‘was afraid many would regard it as a 
subterfuge. But the Emperor cut me short. 


“1 think we understand one another, and 
I am sure you see our willingness to 
stretch the law to its breaking-point. I am 
told the Christians have a teaching about 
going the second mile. We are only, ask- 
ing them to go the first inch.” 


“They also have a teaching about being 
obedient to them that are your masters,” 
Maximillius added. 


“ Exactly,” said Marcus Aurelius. ‘They 
recognize the necessity of the supremacy 
of the state, that no one can be permitted to 
flout the laws, I am sure our generosity 
and our appeal to reason will bring them 
to their senses. Thank you for coming, and 
tell our Christian friends that if they will 
but give us a nod of their head, we will do 
the rest.” 


Th 


The next afternoon I was crossing the Group-Captain 


Via Appia on my way to the baths W to Make 100 
heard my name. It was the Emperors ‘ay Mg individs 
retary, loking even prettier than the tom crossit 
before, and with a husky youth in tow. and ceytair! 
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“Oh Mr. Foote!” she called. 
glad I saw you. I have good news for ¥ 
The Emperor has iust issued a decree 4 
the Christians. They wont be thrown 


the lions any more.” id ] 
“ Really?” I said. ‘1g atge and m 
“Im glad for you, but it rather spo" Uprofitable 
our ea ane pouted. “ We werd om nt us. 
way to the Coliseum, but now i 8 “ 
there'll be no show, and food for the eee B 
ions. ar ? 
“Do you mean that ent? 
all the Christians are 
en naked: Me 
‘All of them!” she : 
replied emphatically, e creiter 
“—unless they’re com- Ru ae 
pletely obstinate and Irethe i 
determined to kill them- Ww od w M 
selves. I have a copy $ pnt.to st 
of the decree with me.” td er nthe prox 
She handed the rol] of parchment t© ©) | vpposition 
“There you are, look at it for yourse™ Beclking 
I unrclled the paper and read it quickly, out + prac 
The usual generalities filled most ° ok: bomb, 
page, but near the end I came to bedre i“ I do not 
therefore in all pending del Shall et® 
quencies involving persons who cause t¢ 
themselves Christians, it is hereby ny % either 
creed that the requirements of the loy War, The 
oath shall be deemed to have been iw the past: | 
provided the delinquent shall ae future, | 
tarily appear at the proper place” ¢ I i 
time and take up the required pinch 4 J 4 beliews 
incense, holding same over en on x 
image. Imperial agents are here orld and 
authorised to remove forcibly from ae F 
quent’s fingers the incense which ye 
holding and deposit same at desig” ‘ur | My 
destination. Imperial agents are, Jily A. Fenn 
ther encouraged to inflict minor De®, |" Most exce] 
harm upon alt delinquents claimint “Une this 
be Christians, in carrying out this 4 mg Absolute s! 
thereby compensating the 80-08 ty Tge nw 
Christian for his thwarted desiré already 1 
martyrdom. ths my hut 
“It is expressly decreed that ™. 6 
future no person claiming to roves | y 
Christian, who upon investigation Pl” t Emrys 
to be sincere in cherishing and ha Peo Month} 
to iat peculiar teaching, shall, be gdf\ “uards ? 
ated; exceptions are only to hy 
in the most willful instances of, atubb? attache 
mulish, unco-operative behaviour @ to di: 
. *-* fro 
At that moment a great cheer aros€ ‘ay. 
the direction of the Coliseum. Thé oa tir Herbert 
peror’s secretary’s blue eyes flashes ard ver 
her shapely lips compressed into 4 eter al 
thin line. sso Spb ar 
“Those idiotic Christians!” she noo? or eds 
“Now don’t try to tell me that they "igs What oe 
want to be chewed alive! I’d like, AM | doing. 
my teeth into one of them mysell: n father 
after the Emperor has done so ™ | home ani 
them! . he ar™, There ari 
She grabbed her companion by ¢ fut © men,” 
“ Quick, Antony, we’ll miss half en rat 
Seizing the paper from my hands, 5° res 
towards the Coliseum, The deafenink het 
cendo of cheers had now drowned.  jjea + Emrys 
excited roaring of the lions, and, oof Rearly xt 
from hill to hill through the hot afte & this 
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ty Make 100 per cent. certain of prevent- 
Ig individual high-flying fast aircraft 
from crossing the shores of this country, 
and caztainly there is nothing to prevent 
Tockets from being used. If I am right 
We can therefore have no adequate de- 
Nce against such attack and the only 
deterrent to war is consequently the 
‘reat of retaliation, and that means 
bombers, If we have a bomber force 
large and modern enough, it ther becomes 
Unprofitable to the enemy to wage war 
aPainst us. 


”. Emrys Hughes: Would my hon. Friend 
Object to the Russians using the same 
argument ? 


MARCH 28 


Me, Pargiter: I do not think that it is 
Ussian policy to start a shooting war. 
Ussia has been far too successful in the 

Method which she has been pursuing to 
Want to start a war. 


The proposition by the Leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. Churchill) that we should 
Se talking to Russia from a position of 
Strength does not appear to have worked 
et a practice ... Russia has the atom 
omb, 


.U do not subscribe to the view that we 
Shall yet peace through power, or that 
Yecause terrible weapons are possessed 
% either side that is likely to prevent 
War, They have not prevented wars in 
le past; nor do I think they will in the 
luture. 


I believe peace will come through re- 
duction of armaments throughout the 
World and not through building them up. 


- APRIL 5 


ar, A. Fenner Brockway: Unless something 
Most exceptional is done, in the month of 
‘une this year, housing will come to an 
4dsolute stop in Slough ...a town where 
large numbers of the population are 
dlready living in railway coaches and 
my hutments. 


APRIL 18 


™ Emrys Hughes: What is the average 
Monthly strength of the Brigade of 
Guards ? 

Strachey: It would be contrary to prac- 
Uce to disclose the figures. 


APRIL 24 


' Herbert Williams: My son was posted 
to ver to a light anti-aircraft unit. 
‘tfter a month he came'home. 1 asked 

Ow are you getting on, Robin?” He 


a pissed i tephed, “It is absolutely marvellous. I 


2 we dd 
hey sist 


| 
much | 


~ ’ny 
lo 


Ve an unearned income.” I asked him 
What he meant and he answered, “I am 


‘ing no work.” (Hon. Members: “Like 


48 father”). Six weeks later my son came 
foOme and said, “It is better than ever. 
‘here are 12 of us, with six NCOs and 

© men,” 


APRIL 28 


Me, Emrys Hughes: If only a fraction of the 

pearly: £300 million which we are spend- 
& this year on defence were sunk into 

a agriculture it would be a real benefit 
the nation. 


7 a — * 
ity 
to his: wants, and if we are to get any 


Work out of him, there will be no food 
Ming out of Atrica for this country. 


MAY 3 


D ; 

: King: In February, 1908, the Board of 
Wopcation began to compile a list of the 
Nene Schools in England. In 1910, pre- 
Woune this list, the Board said that it 
tia id take five years’ steady work to get 
toni. these “black list” schools. I speak 
Dit because that has not been com- 
The 40 years later. 

'st worid war put a stop to school 
Ion OE. Between 1925 and 1930 quite a 
Was done. in 1932 George Hicks, 
i an MP, pleaded with the Government 
ont, Unemployed building workers get 

Worth the job of rebuiiding the nation’s 
Bay Schools. Krom 19384, as if to con- 

du this false economy, the Board of 

Cation ceased to give detailed pro- 
’ reports on the “ black list” schools. 


of the 1950, there are still more than 600 

Original 2,800 ‘‘ Black list ” schools. 
and ; last 16 years, only 330 have gone 
Bone” the last 12 years, only 200 have 


aeWhite Paper of 1943 attacked these 

mals. not merely on_ educational 
Ventilag? but on grounds of hygiene and 
Priyj, 02, and charged them with de- 
rr child 
Reply jovimgs. The Minister who is to 
bung; ight spoke in September, 1948 of 
&8 “unsatisfactorily lit and‘ ven- 


lat, 
‘ damp Where the walls are sometimes 


Nat 
Nursesonal Union of Teacher’s Report on 
af the y eschools of 1950 mentions some 
EN Schools features of these schools: 
Yoom l condemned in 1904. No cloak- 
Electr; Or washplaces. No corridors. 
: Atte 1¢ light all day.” 
The Bois: 
“nitary arrangements’ vary in 
: ra of horror. I think some of us 
) Y realise the extent to which some 


| 


ren of “decent and healthy 


of the closets are terrifying to a 


child 


“T could take you to schools within two 
miles of Whitehall, where no _ self- 
respecting civil servant would work for 
a single day.” 

I want the nation to do something about 
it, and to do it now. I shudder to ask 
for a five-year plan after 45 years of 
failure, and the five-year plan of 1910, 
but something must be done. 

Mr. Hardman (Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Education): The “ black 
list itself is now obsolete ... superseded 
by the survey made by the local authori- 
ties for their development plans. 


Dr. King: I am aware that new plans have 
been made throughout the country, but 
the “black list” schools remain. The 
counties’ plans are revealing a far bigger 
number of bad schools. 


Mr. Hardman: I am not going to dispute 
that. 


We are not complacent about this problem 
at the Ministry. If I cannot accept the 
proposals of my hon. Friend it is not for 
want of sympathy with his aims, but 
simply because there are more urgent 
demands that must be met in the im- 
mediate future with present limited 
resources. 


MAY 23 


Mr. Thurtle: Why is the Secretary of State 
for War contemplating the re-introduction 
of compulsory church parades in the 
Army? 

Mr. M, Stewart: My right hon. Friend is 
not contemplating this action. 


Mr. Thurtle: Is my hon. Friend aware that, 
while my Question appears to be un- 
necesasry, I heard his answer with great 
satisfaction? 


Mr. Emrys Hughes: Is the Minister not con- 


New books 


THE CONDITIONS OF PEACE AND LIBERTY 


Mr. 


4°) They said in the House... 


templating this action kecause he believes 
the practice of the Army is inconsistent 
with Christianity? 


Mr. Stewart: No, Sir; I think it is more be- 


cause we think the practice of compul- 
sion is not consistent with Christianity. 


MAY 24 


Mr. Dugdale (Minister of State for the 


Colonies): The authorities in Malaya 
have constantly under consideration the 
question how the jungle experience of 
tribesmen can best be utilised. The num- 
ber of Dyaks attached to the Forces is 
being increased but there is not at pre- 
sent scope for the employment of larger 
numbers. 


James Hudson: Will my right hon. 
Friend bear in mind the inadvisability of 
stirring up one uncivilised tribe against 
another in various parts of the world? 


Mr. Emrys Hughes: Wil) the head-hunters 


of Borneo be expected to attack the 
people of Malaya while singing “ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers ” ? 


* * * 


Mr. Shinwell (Minister of Defence): There 


are at present nominally about 19,500 
deserters from the Armed Forces. It is 
doubtful whether there are in fact more 
than 7,000 or 8,000 deserters at large in 
this country. 


A recent analysis has shown that over a 


period of 15 months some 800 deserters 
who surrendered were tried by courts 
martial. The average sentences awarded 
was little over six months; the average 
sentence served was two months 19 days. 
In addition, during this period nearly 600 
deserters were dealt with summarily 
which, in the majority of cases, means a 
maximum sentence of 28 days’ detention, 
and in 76 cases the men were not brought 


Decentralize for Liberty, by Thomas Hewes. Ernest Benn Ltd., 8s. 6d. 
Plaid Cymru and Wales, by Gwynfor Evans. Silurian Books, Liandebie, Carms., 2s. 


MPHE signs of revolt in America against 

the “American Way ot Life,’ its 
materialism, power politics and manifold 
fears, are growing. In“ rower and Peace” 
I cali attention to them trom personal ob- 
servation, and now comes contirmation in 


has had considerable official experience in 
American civic and political life should be 
interesting to British readers. 


* 
Gwynfor Evans’ book 1s of a different 
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AND IN THE 
SENATE 


J SHOULD like to point out that the 
last war is estimated to have cost 
a trillion dollars. The lives lost in that 


war are not to be translated into terms 
of cost because we cannot do that. 
But in material terms alone, the cost 


of that war would mean a five-room 
house for every family in the entire 
world, and enough money left over to 
build a hospital in every town of over 
5.000 people, and to operate the hospi- 
tal for a period of 10 years. 


_ That is what a trillion dollars means 
im terms of material uses for the good 
of mankind. 


—Senator McMahon, Feb. 6, 1950. 


to trial at all for various reasons. 4 
* * * 


Mr. Emrys Hughes: What steps has the 
Minister of Defence taken to inform the 
American Chiefs of Staff of the danger 
to this country of their strategy of de- 
fensive bombing? 


Mr, Shinwell: Strategic questions of this 
kind are discussed in the Standing Group 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion, which consists of representatives of 
the Chiefs of Staff of USA, France and 
the UK. In considering any particular 
form of military action the advantages of 
and disadvantages are, of course, care- ~~ 
fuly assesed. ; 


Mr. Hughes: Is the Minister aware that re- 
presentations have just been made to the 
American Chiefs of Staff from 12 
eminent publicists in which they state 
that this bombing will involve the oblite- 
ration of Great Britain; and should he « 
not take a more active line of approach 
on this? 

Mr. Shinwell: It depends on who the pub- ~ 
licists are. é 


things, not words,” who knows what he 
wants and preciseiy how to get it. ‘that he 
has since become President of the United 
World Federalists of USA augurs well for 
the world government idea. 


The usual American argument has been 
that the United Nations is a first step to- 
wards world government. Dr, Nash adopts 
a more virile, more European attitude: 


* Decentralize for Liberty,’ 
Hewes, of Quaker stock, one of whose an- 
cestors signed the Deciaration of Indepen- 
dence. 


by Thomas 


fe says: 


There is a general awareness of the 
growing crisis of the Machine Age and 
the death struggle between freedom— 
freedom of the individual spirit—and 
materialistic bondage—the surrender to 
the state jn exchange for a promise of 
the necessaries of life. 


The apathy of the people seemed to be- 
come deeper as federal control and the 
pressure politics of special interests grew 
rampant. 

This condition is passing, I think. The 
states are reasserting their historic role 
of protecting their people against an 
overatrung national government. 


Three over-riding conclusions have seized 


Balcw; , ‘ the author, viz: 
ih Idwin: If the African is fed accord- | 1, That the presentscentralisarmin: Gapinans 


cial and political power is the outcome of 


order. lt preaches the same gospel as dpes 
hewes, and tor the same basrc reasons, but 
it pays more attention to the spirituai fac- 
tors involved, while it is more concerned 
wita securing freedom from a foreign rule 
than from various vested interests, al- 
tnough both are involved. 


English readers should get hold of this 
book pecause it reveals how radically the 
concept of Weish nationahsm has cnanged 
in recent years. 

Whereas formerly it meant the perpetua- 
tion of the generaily accepted values and 
objectives ot government, but the use of 
political power, also Welsh physical and 
numan resources, to enhance tne well-being 
of the Welsh people, it now means the use 
of power to increase basic human freedoms 
by aueveloping an economy which would give 
to every person tnose vocational rights of 
which tne Industrial Revolution has robbed 
him, and at the same time hft Wales above 
the conflicts which give rise to war. Here 
is tne evidence: 


“. . . propaganda which suggests that 
the U.N. is to some degree the begin- 
nings of world government has obscured 
the essential fact that the U.N. is 
powerless; . .. put down a list of the 
powers which are lawfully exercised by 
any government under which you live, 
and you will find that the U.N. does not 
possess a single one of these powers. It 
has functions, but not power... 


“The UN has no military forces of its 
own, and there is no prospect that con- 
tingents will ever be made available to 
It under present conditions. The U.N. 
has no police to arrest individual crimi- 
nals; it can enact no laws which are bind- 
Ing upon its members; it has no courts 
with compulsory jurisdiction. Hence it is 
not even a partial or quasi government 
... It is therefore not enough to say that 
the U.N. must be strengthened and im- 
proved. It must be transformed... into 
a world government of limited but ade- 
quate powers.” 


y. 


greed fostered by the power machine, 
and has given rise to the Machine Age, 


2. That this centralisation of power has re- 
sulted in the enslavement of the human 
spirit, and 

3. That the task of liberating it is in the 
American tradition of protecting and 
expanding personal liberty. 


Here are some of the author’s chief con- 
tentions: 


Big business is not a natural evolution, 
but is the outcome of greed stimulated by 
the wealth-producing power of the machine, 
and now exists as a concentration of power 
which has submerged the ordinary person 
in a sea of serfdom, from which it is our 
present business to rescue him. As the 
cause of this submerging process was over- 
concentration of power, so the process of 
liberating the human person must be that 
of decentralising power. Mr. Hewes also 
points out that the immediate threat to our 
civilisation of uncontrollable concentrations 
of military and death-dealing power are the 
natural offspring of concentrated financial 
and political power. 


Our job, therefore, .is “to end machine 
feudalism,” to set about “bringing the in- 
dividual man and woman up to the surface 
again. The rope to throw out is real op- 
portunity for real living.” ‘“‘ Decentralisa- 
tion... is the simple principle of democ- 
racy at work in,the Machine Age.” “ This 
means that the majority of American 
families should eventually own a home with 
at least an acre of land around it.” “ The 
object of decentralisation is to develop the 
largest number of wholly or partially in- 
dependent people.” 


A large portion of this book is devoted to 
the political changes that would be neces 
sary. to give effect to the writer’s demands, 
and will thus be of chief interest to 
American readers, since our political prob- 
lems are very different from those of 
America. Nevertheless this view of the 
American Way of Life by a Quaker who 


Welsh nationalists aver that the 
fundamental reality in society is the 
human person . they are whole- 
heartedly decentralists because the Junda- 
mental reality for them is not the effi- 
ciency or the power or the glory of the 
State, but the human person. His well- 
being depends at least as much upon the 
quality of life in his society: as upon tts 
material standards. 

The policy of Plaid Cymru is governed 
by a concern for “the whole man,” and 
by a recognition of the fact that his needs 
are only very partially satisfied by a suf- 
ficiency of material goods ... we cannot 
allow the sacrifice of Wales to the 
supremacy of economic values. 


Greater economic self-sufficiency for 
Wales is also demanded, since by in- 
creasing her self-sufficiency she would 
make her most positive contribution to 
world stability and peace. Nothing 
exacerbates bad feeling between nations 
more than a trade war for markets for 
their exports. No activity of the infla- 
ted, centralised State is more abhorrent 
to Welsh Nationalists than its measures 
of military and industrial conscription. 


Many pacifists will want tq read this 


book by a former member of the PPU 
Council. 


WILFRED WELLOCK 


The World Must Be Governed, Vernon Nash. 


Harper & Brothers, New York, $2.50. 


Most of the American arguments in 


favour of world government have 


been so woolly and timid that there was 
prave . 
federalists, particularly the giant “ United 
World federalists” 
degenerate into a mild and ineffectual echo 
of the United Nations Association, just one 
more straw prop for the idol with the feet 
of clay. But this book by Vernon Nash is 
original, 
viously written by a man who 


reason to fear that American 


movement, would 


provocative and  ob- 


vigorous, nome 
inks 


In reply to those who urge u we ~ 
thing is better than fone ee ana « 
should contirme to put up with ramshackle 
makeshift, he remarks: “In both war and 
Peace, anything less than enough soon 
proves to be the equivalent of nothing...” 


“The mere existence of a world o i 
; x rganisa- 
tion, however inadequfate, may catia too 
many to trust it just one day too long, and 
we may never have another chance.” 


None of the classic pleas for 
government appears to have been vee 
looked, yet there is no air of staleness 
about them; they are presented in a novel © 
and pleasing guise. Mr, Nash emphasises 
the paradox of a league, “ designed to keep 
the peace—which, by its design, can do so 
only by making war.” 


Dealing with the reluctance of statesmen 
to learn from history, he points out that the 
past has proved the impotence of con- 
federations, and remarks that “we do not 
have to jump off a cliff again and again in 
order to know that the law of gravity works ~ 
at all times.” 

3 


Answering “those who repudia } 
useful parallel between the forrmative’g oripd 
of the USA, and our present struggle for 
the United States of the World,” Mr. Nash 
adduces facts to prove that the Americans 
of 1789 “ were not one people, they did not _ 
speak one language, nor did they have a — 
common culture to any such degree as is 
now so widely assumed ... No one is en- 
titled to claim an informed opinion on this _ 
nave pull * Lo read a representative col- | 

of the diaries, d > 
documents of our 1780's tee ane an 4 


_ One might legitimately expect each f 
book on world government talbel better thee ‘3 
previous ones, since each author has the 
advantage of studving earlier literature on 
the subject. The World Must Be Governed _ 


is the best I have read, and I shall b a. 
prised if a better one - Y vergl 
ae me appears for a very 


HAROLD S_ BIDMEAD 
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_ Farewell to flags 


HE American ‘“ Peace- 
makers” group will no 
longer acknowledge the U.S. 


flag: an emblem, they say, that 
has become synonymous with 
the hydrogen bomb as a symbol 
of foreign policy. A salute to 
the flag, therefore, would also 
be a salute to the bomb. 


This decision, taken after a confer- 
ence in New Yorx last February, also 
involves abstaining from the National 
Anthem and from attendance at 
places of worship which display the 
national emblem. “If called upon to 
speak in such churches or syna- 
gogues,” the statement adds, “we 
shall do so only on condition that we 
are permitted to testify against the 
incitement to war and the idolatry of 
the state which we believe to be in- 
volved in this practice.” 

The signatories, including such 
well-known pacifists as A. J. Muste, 
Roy Kepler and Winifred Rawlins, de- 
clare that there is nothing “un- 
American” in this activity. Their 
concern is to preserve the concepts of 
freedom and brotherhood, for fellow- 
citizens equally with fellow-men 
everywhere. 


Never too young— 


HE War Resisters’ Inter- 
national has received a re- 
markable letter from a ten-year- 
old Jewish boy in Tel-Aviv, who 
has been raising funds by the 
sale of stamps. 

Writing to the Israeli WRI Secre- 
tary, he says: “ When I am amidst my 
friends at school and when I hear 
their conversations 
on war and _physi- 
eal bravery, I think 
in my heart and re- 
fret that the child- 
ren believe that the 
hero is the one who 
ruins and destroys 
the world. It is 
only a pity that I 
have not the force 
to convince 
them ‘that not he is the brave one, 
but only the one who conauers his 
passions ... Excuse me that I confess 
to you all the bitterness of my heart. 

1 my striving is for ‘Peace, gcod- 
ness, candour and righteousness.’ ” 

Significantly, he thinks his parents 
for this attitude; which goes to show 
that education for peace can never 
start too young. 


—-Or too old 
T the other end of the scale, 
the Italian “ Cittadini del 
Mondo” published recently a 
letter from Tolstoy’s daughter 
patlenss now eighty-five years 
old. 


Expressing her delight at reading 
of the activities of war resisters in 
Italy and elsewhere, she describes how 
she herself was séveral times a wit- 
ness on behalf of Russian COs under 
the Communist regime, a privilege 
that, unfortunately, no longer exists. 


Militarism Again 
GERMAN friend writes to 
PN contributor Audrey 
Boorne that, despite a general 
mistrust of all things military, 
war-resistance in that country 
is still relatively weak. 

Although German feeling strongly 
rejected the idea of remilitarisation, 
the incessant English propaganda on 
the necessity of assisting the Euro- 
pean forces might make headway, 
since it was never contradicted. “I 
fear that when the Allies ask for a 
German contingent in Europe's for- 
ces, there will be no effective resist- 
ance against it. Now is the time to 
state quite clearly that we don’t need 
any soldiers and don’t want any shells 
to be made in Germany, east or west 
of the Iron Curtain.” 

The German Peace Society is now 
planning an International Peace Con- 
gress to be held at M.-Gladbach from 
July 29 to Aug. 2, in connection with 
the sixth centenary celebrations in 
that city. 

Interested organisations are invited 
to send delegates, who will be able to 
enjoy an eight - day vacation with 
friends in Southern Germany. Infcr- 
mation and application forms can be 
had from .Herr Gunther Heynen, 
Luisenstr. 165, (22a) M.-Gladbach, 
North Rhine-Westphalia, Germany. 


Creative Industry 
T is perhaps at the individual, 
rather than the national, 
level that the foundations of 


peace are most surely laid. 
An interesting experiment in co- 


PACIFIST 
PARADE 


operative living is being launched in 
the name of “ Swiss Cottage Indus- 
tries.” The aims cif this group are 
given as follows:— 

1. Membership is invited from the 
unknown craftsman, 
artist and creative 
workers. 

2. Exhibitions of members’ work 
will be arranged to stimulate 
public interest. 

8. Financial security will be pro- 
vided by the sale of members’ 
work direct to the public, with 
a nominal margin of profit. 

4. Encouragement of the practice 
of Christian fundamentals in 
co-operative trading. 

5. Creative industry will be made 
a way of life, an expression of 
pacifism and a challenre to the 
“cut-throat competition” of 
capitalism. 

Interested readers are invited to 
write to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. 
J. Snewin, lla, St. Andrew’s Road, 
London, E.13. 


Darkest Cheshire 


HESHIRE has been aptly 

described as a_ smiling 
county; and not only on account 
of the cat. 


But sthis pleasant countryside is 
slightly married by the decision of 
the County Council’s General Pur- 
poses Committee in reaffirming a 1940 
resolution not to employ conscientious 
objectors on the staffs of its schools; 
and this in spite of the wishes of the 
Education Committee and the Staff- 
ing and Salaries Committee that the 
measure should be rescinded. 


In a letter to the Manchester Guar- 
dian on May 22, Dr. 
G. A. Sutherland, 
Principal of Dalton 
Hall, Manchester, 
draws attention to 
the recent case of a 
Quaker science 
master whose ap- 
pointment has been 
quashed; although 

I he was admitted to 

" be the only suit- 
ably qualified candidate for the post. 


writer, 
other 


It is surely q most unsatisfactory 
state of affairs that, as Dr. Sutherland 
says, “At a time when qualified 
science masters are desperately diffi- 
cult to find, the council should limit its 
exiguous choice in this unworthy way.” 


Dr. Sutherland has had the support 
of a Cheshire County Councillor, who 
in a letter to the Manchester Guardian 
last week expressed his disgust at the 
majority decision. 


Institute on Racism 


VWNHE Californian branch of 

the Fellowship of Reconci- 
liation is concerning itself with 
the problems of racial relations 
in America. 


An institute on “racism” was held 
at Salem last month, attended by re- 
ligious and educational leaders. Indi- 
vidual FoR members are pledged to a 
“Brotherhood” campaign, as a result 
of which one Portland member decided 
to withdraw from her church, which 
had refused to admit Negroes. But 
after two weeks the Minister asked 
her to attend and, during the service, 
read out the church by-laws which 
provided that any person should be 
admitted “upon profession of faith.” 
He then asked those in agreement to 
stand up.and, she says, ‘in a dramati- 
cally tense moment, practically the 
entire congregation rose.” 


Arts of Peace 


T sounds as if the place for 

pacifists this summer will 
be Edinburgh, where the usual 
Music Festival is to be held 
from Aug. 20 to Sept. 9. 


Besides the prize-winning symphony 
of William Wordsworth, works by 
other pacifist artists include recitals 
by Benjamin Britten and Peter Pears; 
performances by Clifford Curzon; and 
singing by the Glasgow Orpheus Choir. 
Benjamin Britten, incidentally, is com- 
posing music for the Festival of 
Britain opera. “ Billy Budd” (from 
the book by Herman Melville), with 
libretto by the novelist E. M. Forster. 


Also at Edinburgh in August is the 
twenty-second International PEN 
Congress. A discussion has been 
arranged in collaboration with Unesco 
on “The writer and the idea of free- 
dom.” Those taking part will irtclude 
Robert Sherwood, Salvador de Mada- 
tiaga and Ignazio Silone. 


MARGARET TIMS 


T 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR| 


Airman’s “No” to H-bomb 


RECENTLY gave a copy of 
gregor’s 


nearby aerodrome who attended the local 
chapel regularly. He is a very fine type 
and on his last Sunday before demob I 


asked him if he would drop an H-bomb if 


ordered to do so. Somewhat to my sur- 
prise, for we had never discussed it, his 
face lit up and he gave an emphatic “No.” 


He then went on to say that when he 
joined up he did not know where he stood, 
even his Christianity was rather a matter 
of course, without deep thought, because he 
had been brought up among the Methodists 
and was the son of a local preacher. But 
now he knew both that his Christianity was 
on a firm foundation, and that a Christian 
must be a pacifist. 


I gathered that so far he had arrived at 
the idea that he couldn’t go further with 
the State than join the medical branch of 
the RAF if ever called up to active service. 


As a result of this conversation I gave 
him Maecgregor’s book and the current 
Peace News and Reconciliation as parting 
gifts, and expressed the hope that some day 
he would see his way to going further. He 
was very pleased and I hope I may have 
gained a new reader for one or both of the 
periodicals. As he is a teacher and has 
taken up local preaching, I have hopes of 
his influence. His father was a CO 
(1914-18 class), so he too will be glad. 


FLORENCE M. BEACH 


Westwold Cottage, 
Evenlode, 
Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos. 


Barriers that bring poverty 


TPPHANK you and Mr. Wilfred Wellock 

for the article (PN May 12,) about the 
self-supporting (Basic) education in India. 
The great achievement of Gandhi was that 
he seized the opportunity to apply in India 
what he had drawn from the teachings of 
Kuskin. 

The followers of Ruskin in England had 
been operating in an unfavourable situa- 
tion, where machinery and mechanical ideas 
were having a great effloresence. Their 
main trouble was the impossibility of find- 
ing a sound economic basis. They were also 
in some instances— as the operation of a 
loom, or the inking of a forme of printer’s 
type—attempting to inculcate operations 
which no man can do as efficiently as a 
machine. Gandhi’s inspiration was to see, 
in a land where the machine had not al- 
together arrived, the proper field for the 
practise of Ruskin’s ideas. 

From the torch which he lighted in the 
west, may be lite another, to show the 
Indian leaders how they may by-pass the 
quagmires of industrialism in which 
Engiand and America have been bogged. 


; That which the followers of Ruskin did for 


England was to keep alive ideals of quality. 
The hope of England (if human wisdom 
provides that country with peace) is in 
quality. Indeed it is only quality in 
thought which will give Englishmen a 
chance of not being obliterated in the ad- 
vance war-fortress of the Americans. 
What America can add to this sense of 
quality are mechanical aids, produced at 
low cost, bringing back the independence 
and interest of the handicraft days, reliev- 
ing the home co-operator from the slavery 
of repetitive operations, and thus facilitat- 
ing the expression of his creative ideas. 
There is a double work to be done here, 
for such mechanical aids, to be economically 
available, should be produced in automati- 
cally controlled factories, so that also the 
American operative may be relieved from 
the mind paralysing slavery to repetitive 
machinery and the assembly line. 


The lesson of this is that we have all 
something that we can contribute to human 
advancement when the barriers have been 
removed, and that our main job, at this 
time, should be the removal of those bar- 
riers and the establishment of a world situa- 
tion which will allow free communication 
and collaboration, the world over. The un- 
economic conditions in India since rival 
nationalisms were started in that region 
are more sharply enlightening than any- 
thing we could say about the direction our 
efforts should take. 


NOEL & VIOLET RAWNSLEY 
Dil-aram, 
Anacapri, Italy. 


Catholics and COs 


I AM afraid that William Spiers (PN, 

May 12) is in error when he states that 
no Roman Catholic priests appeared at any 
Tribunals in support of Catholic COs. No 
doubt he is referring to his knowledge of 
the records of the Glasgow Tribunals. That 
certainty was not the case in the Salford 
and Birmingham Dioceses. 

My own parish priest attended my Tri- 
bunal in Manchester, November 1939, and I 
know of at least two others who attended 
as witnesses for Birmingham COs. I am 
sure that other Catholic pacifists can also 
record further instances of support from 
Catholic clergy. 


J should like to give three statements: 


two by Popes and one by a Cardinal, to | 


show that the Catholic pacifists are, snot in 
error and are in fact upheid by the Church: 


1. Pope Innocent III writing seven hun- 
dred years ago, said: “ Whatever is 


Mac- 
“New Testament Basis of 
Pacifism” to an RAF boy stationed at a 


done contrary to conscience leads 


hell.” 


conscience is the supreme law wht 
under no circumstances can W 
fully disobey.” 

3. Whilst Pope Pius XII states: 
Church gives her subjects streng 
character so long as they remain 1 
to the utterance of conscience. 

FRANCIS THOMPSON 
17 Green Acres Road, 
Kings Norton, 
Birmingham. 


“ The 
th of 


An act of cowardice 


[NX 

boast of being able to kill 
feet, one cannot fail to deplore the change 
of mind, in two nations, who a shor 5 
ago considered it a disgrace, and an a¢) 
cowardice, to “stab a man in the bac 
to “hit a man when he is down.” 

H. M. JELLIS 
107 Brays Lane, 
Coventry. 


Peace units 


HAVE read with deep interest the extel 
lent statement about “ British Pe 
Units ” in the May 19 Peace News. 


May I point out that the third founder % 7 


the 1932 Peace Army was Dr. le 
Gray. I acted as his Secretary. 

Iam still in close touch with some of th 
old friends of the Peace Army. Our we 
in the idea has never wavered, and I k 
that others as well as myself welcome Uy 
formation of the new units with 
thankfulness and high hopes. 

JOYCE POLLARD 
Dawes Mead, 
Leigh, Reigate, Surrey. 
(Continued on page eight) 


Films 


A SEKIOUS 


ment of the juvenite delinquent. in. 
recorded in the nim Johnny Holiday- at 3 


cerned with the crimes and causes 
| youngster called Johnny Holiday, the. 
iocate is in the indiana Boys’ School ai 
William Bendix brings the right 5°" py 
humour into a film rendered excelleO ion 
the performance, in the title role, Of - 1's 
Martin, jr., Bendix portrays the S¢ hide 
sergeant whose strict exterior fails 0 anny 
a warm, sentimental heart inside. Jo est 
becomes his top problem and _ his Sse ex 
pride. After many brilliantly creates for 
ploits, the film ends in a sunshine th® rries 
once is not too artificially good. It c7 4 
with it all of our wishes for such an 
ing to every youngster’s troubles. gol 


film’s 


Outside Hollywood, though, other f 
tions are being suggested. ComP'™ ve 
training in uniforms because “childre? — ve 


parades” and everything that Hitlel #745, 
his splendid, happy, healthy and M. -cith 
But—as this is not to be compared too! 
Hitler—Christianity is called up? rded 
Yes, ail this compuision is to. o hat 

Could it be tht. js, 


in a Christian spirit. t 
teaching which I find so true and prist 
after all, not that of Jesus? PRE Aprist 
I’ve read is not at all the same as tne ity 
| who is responsible for Christian 
seems. 


paki ane 
Before our children dress into kha’ oye 
start pinning up medals; can We milf 
truthful? Either the whole thing, © tias: 

it’s C pot: 


pril- 
chy story 
antly retells Washington Irving 


‘3 

me, 

“ Yehabod Crane” and Kenneth Gra eit & 
“Wind in the Willows.” The latte ap 


the better owing to the animal ch@t | rary: 
to Basil Rathbone’s sincere commyisney 
Paling before our expectation ja; th 

Treasure Island and, later, Cinderel "Mis? 


is still a film fairy tale to be seeM og Te 


its partner-film Capture. A Holly’ 


hash in cowboy country of 
handled verfectly, and_ to r of 
Capture is as trite and hackney has pee! 
of “between flashbacks ” as 
screened for some time. 
* Py ind n 
Miss Angna Enters, the America? « coal, 
crossed the Atlantic with a ae pack 
to Newcastle” cargo. She brou 7 cious? 
this country our ’20’s odour of.P"y ;houf 


x Sey a —! n 
which we so willingly exported suffer of 


Thee ‘nin’ 


to Limbo—but apparently te 
Americas. At the Mercury 
first “turn” left me number: me at ing 
in that state would have save me 


ing, the debasion of which Was ey. 


only 1° ios 
tarily relieved by the inge? 
cue Nacreming’ is 

Her skit on the effem =. end’ 
the worst of taste. There }§ 


: thou ; 
this slander outside ballet wit e 99 sor its. 


artist adding to its legion." " not 5 
real causes, Galle bas to su Ti one 
own faults—but for - 

made up by liars and enemies the me ious 


Best of the eleven iy for the fe wat 


reason)! 
fun without recourse to 
| tiveness previously intro 
‘laughter. In fairness I 
select audience enjoye. a 
thoroughly. But then t e af th 
most unheaithy part ® 7 yon? 
preciousity. PETER CRAIG RA 
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Ng 


fh Create a suppression which would 

ot later on. But—she repeated— 
- d to study the technique for canalis- 
ose natural impulses which would do 


“© be directed to the means of relax- 
we tensions which modern life involved 
arts, interest in the country and so 
ire could be created. But today the 
Mties did not want it to be done; in 
Sent situation the whole tendency is 
se all possible education for peace. 


TING THE WAR MENTALITY 


® second part of the session on Educa- 
43 devoleu lo a wide discussion O1 the 
St Ol concemporary propaganda. 
“f™ nussei) said one of their primary 
Pets Wus—what were they to do about 
feat engine of publicity, notably the 
pectd the BBU, and the power it was 
pe in the deliberate creation of a 
weatalivy. ; 
ety this was not so much education 
.YPnosis, One could see how easily it 
en De done by the extraordinary and fan- 
}; Mpressions that had been created by 
metident of the Russian trawlers. | 
radio was becoming increasingly 
tous. 
dily the anti-Russian hostility was 
built up. Apart from plays, talks 
Ommunist trials, etc, which were 
~€d to telling’ the public directly about 
hs of the Communist Governments, a 
Vocabulary of words and phrases was 
fj ntroduced into common usage; and 
's and other means the public was_be- 
Wiected to an insidious and caretully 
ered preparation for war. 
™ the children’s BBC programmes 
Ot immune. 
Noy € same time, there were what she 


Fe 


Q 


°ae 


* “those discussions which lead to 


- ” 


s,s That is, those balanced pro-and- 
kebates on public affairs, in which no 
7 were ever reached. This was 
*& to create cynics, by being too 
See and further was encouraging the 
hi, ° state of mind and creating the im- 
id that “ we’re in the grip of power- 
}ces—what can we do?” , 
. Russell then referred to the increas- 
bit of “panging-up” — of getting 
"er in crowds, which had developed so 
8ince the decline of family life. 


i, S OF MODERN SOCIETY 


did not think this was necessarily a 
eats We had been educated in indi- 
\tism ; the trend of modern society was 
1%, Fards more corporate action. ; 
disagreed with George Orwell in 
Me that the cult of ‘The Big 
&t” which he satirised, could only 
Sy enslavement to the State. We 
Wy) love our society—but see that 
lovabte, 
Tefore, we must accept the large- 
& .chniques, but try to prevent their 
yi engendering destructive impuises, 
nse them for constructive ends for the 
Yue of a co-cperative world. If we could 
aS and if we could manage to stave 
‘ing Mity for just a few years, there was 
chance for the world, and the race 
mpecome something magnificent. 
Wwetionaliy mankind was moving for- 
\ That kind of natural human good- 
a as Frank Dawtry had described 


(efes: 


by ® a free service. we reserve the 
wv. flee: for publication notices sent 
yas desire to make it se 
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toy, ia June 2 

mai Molly “Barlex on ‘Holiday in 
iy @tral London PPU. 

Tie WC.2: 6.45 pm. Kingsway 
in. Internationa] Voluntary 

for (S® King on “Training the 
Peace. 


’ 


Saturday, June 3 Ritchie 


vg ; d Methodist 
* Sneaker: John Ferguson, 


Mouton. siterence, FoR. 
on RAY 


ana Anti-conscription Poster 
e 


ee outdoor meeting. 


: Islington Peace Group. 
Y, June 3 
- Sunday, June 4 
Se : 


Africa. 


EAD: from Saturday after- 
Oe an nference; Chief Speaker: | Sp-akera 


HIGH 


~e Pacifists PPU. 


Me Fourpence 
~ ce News 
* yon, 3 Blackstock Rd. 
local PPU Group 
ostage 1d.) 
“oe Me 


Notes for your Diary 


HYDE PARK: 3 p.m. Open-air meeting; 
ete Service as we reasonably can, | Speaker: Sybil Morrison; PFU. 
LONDON, W-C.2: 6 p.m. 


id i ‘ri not| Hall; Mr. 
tha notices to arrive Theology of Christian Pacifism’; Methodist 


Peace Fellowship. 


; TOWER HILL: 1 p.m. Speakers: Jack 
Orde. address)—preferably in| sutherland and Gwyneth Anderson; PPU. 


Thursday, June 8 
LONDON, W.C.2: 7 aes Seen ce a 
Kingsway; Speakers on Africa include Rev. ne 
Michael Scott. Kingsley Martin, Mr. Irikpo, Pacifism "'; FoR. 
Colder; Ful) partienlars from 
x. N ON TEES: 3.30 p.m.| Africa Committee, co NPC, 144 Scuthamp.- 
i Pane House: Speaker: Hugh|ton Row, 


LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. 8 Endsieigh 
Gardens; Report of Weekend School; Ted 
|? 2pm. Labour Exchange, |Orr; Central London PPU. 


Saturday, June 10 


lory i 2 LONDON. W.C.1: One day conference at oF 
akong ee Social Order Commis-|the Victoria Hel!, Bloumsoury Square; Crisis, Is there a way 


HYDE PARK: 8 p.m. Open-air meeting; 
Speaker: Stuart Morris; PFU. 


OCHESTER: 7 p.m. Friends Meeting 
Hoes Northgate; Speaker: Rev. Clifford 
Macquire; FoR. 

MADISTONE: 7 p.m. Friends Meeting 
House, Wheeler St.; FoR. 


(continued from page one), 


in those juries who used to refuse to con- 
vict when the legal sentence for trivjal 
otfences was deatn—was being manifested 
more and more. 

Therefore we should throw all our weight 
into the education of the mass of the people, 
through their natural desire to associate 
and be members one of another, and so 
enable them to move towards a creative 
and co-operative life with their fellows. 


PROPAGANDA FOR HATRED 


On the Monday morning, Councillor R. C. 
Beadie having been unable to attend the 
Conference, it was decided that it would be 
profitable to usk Dora Russell to continue 
her talk on education in relation to the 
BBC propaganda to which she had referred. 

The chair was taken by Philip Millwood. 

Dora Russell said one had to face the 
enormous extent to which the methods of 
propaganda had changed of late years. 

Today it was difficult to agitate for un- 
popular causes within the Labour Party; 
there was a risk of being thrown out. 

It was significant to note how, in the 
General Election, meetings were no longer 
rezarded as so important as they were 


DLE to the Whitsun holidays a large 
"part of this issue of Peace News had 
to go to press before last week-end. 
This has made it impossible to fully 
report the Elfinsward Conference and 
several other important events. The 
Conference sessions addressed ' by 
Bernard Boothroyd and Frank Dawtry 
will be reported next week. 
rere 


formeriy. The reason was that people now 
got election programines on the BBC, and as 
a resuit, they now stayed at home and 
thought things out for themselves. It was 
therefore much harder to discover what 
people were thinking. 

It also meant that the personality and jn- 
tegrity of the candidate counted for far 
less and the political ticket mattered more. 

Dora Russell then described how the 
great engines of publicity were ueed to 
sway public opinion. 

BBC broadcasts were carefully doctored 
to give an anti-Communist slant. The 
BBC had always boasted that it was free 
from political influence but represented 
only the public. Formerly it did in fact 
make an effort to be objective. 

That was no longer so.° It was now 
tipped by those in power. 

Peace, after all, she continued, was a 
matter of foreign policy. We had not 
dealt adequately with foreign office men- 
tality, hence our situation today. These 
people were promoting war while all the 
peoples wanted peace. 

In the British Foreign Office were people 
who read broadcasts from other countries. 
Their reports noted all the adverse propa- 
ganda by other countries; they got enraged, 
and said, ““ We must answer that,” and put 
ous something antagonistic in reply. 


AND SO IT GROWS... 


Then the people on the other side said, 
“Look what the BBC is saying,” and re- 
taliated; and so the anger grew in volume 
on both sides, and is one of the major 
causes of the cold war. 

This had now culminated in the co- 
ordination of British and American propa- 


Sunday, June 4 


Kingsway | welcome. 
McDonaid Douglas on ‘The - 
Friday, 


House, Bull St.; 
Monday, June 5 dite: 


LONDON. W.C.1: 


Wednesday, June 7 

4 DULWIGH: 8 ox.m. 
+ W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Endsleigh Congregational Church; “ Peace through 
Non-Violence "; PPU. 


Dulwich Grove 


London, W.C.1. 


rison; PPU. 


Friday, June 9 


House, The Green, 


Tuesday, June 13 
LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 pam. Dick Shep- 
pard House, 6 Endsleigh St.; Meeting of 
Non-Violence Group; 


BIRMINGHAM: 7 p.m. Friends Meeting 


Gardens: Discussion on Stepa to Peace 
Commissions; Centra}! London PPU. 


Monday, June 19 7. 

TOWER HILL: 1 a ae aoe nee 

Sutk 4) g a - 

Sutkerland and Gwyne nderson Sen ON iecc MSauaramitass tering 
Tuesday, June 20 

ST. ALBANS: 8 p.m. Friends Meeting 

House, Upper Lattimore Rd.; Prebendary 

B. C. Hobson, of Cockfosters, on *‘* Positive 


Thursday, June 22 
LONDON, W.C.2: 
Inn Fields; Open-air Meeting; Sybil Mor- 


Saturday, June 24 
BIRMINGHAM: $3 p.m. Friends Meeting 
Bourneville; Speaker: 


G : Prof. Stephen Wong, of China; Aree | House. 
} N. W.C.2: 6.30 p.m. St. Martin- |, 4 e 
All sup- ee nipie Maser ice of intercession for Conference; FoR. 


‘The Peace Pledge Union’s Whitsun Conference 


ganda, so as to speak with one voice in a | 


great blast of broadcasting. 
She had read that Mr. Paul 


have to deal with revolt at home. 


That is—he thought we could create a 


Fifth Column all over the East. 
This was the most 
thinking. 


understand. , é 
only set up resistance against it. 


The people of the Min.stry of Informa- 
tion were there to promote an understand- 
ing of this country abroad and emphasise 
those things in which we were similar to 
But every time they made these 
clumsy attempts to ‘ get under the Russian 
they promoted hatred of us, 


others. 


skin ” y 
understanding. 


She therefore urged that it was our first 
practical duty to encourage the public to 


protest against this. 


The Overseas Broadcasting Service was 
most important to pacifists because this 
great engine of publicity was being used to 


promote war. 
THE TASK FOR PACIFISTS 


She did not think we needed to promote 


the idea of a Ministry cus Peace, 
been suggested. Rather they 


develop the use of those Ministries we 
already had which were potentially Mini- 
Agriculture, 


stries of Peace—Education, 
Food, ete. 


One really constructive thing that could 
be done was to tell other nations of our mar- 
progressive achievements, 
which were now going by the board, sacri- 
ficed to the Ministry of Propaganda. 

She therefore suggested that the pacifist 
movement should approach the BBC and the 
MPs and urge a_ thorough combing-out, 
from the Overseas Service, of what she be- 
lieved most people really objected to. 

As those engines of publicity were being 
used to gear up the war machine, so the 
immediate task of the pacifist movement 


vellous 


was to get it into reverse. 


It was not right that taxpayers’ money 
should be used to pay for dishonest. propa- 
ganda which was setting the nations at 


each others’ throats. 


. . : 


QI PEAKING on co-operation with other 
organisations, Leah Manning admitted 
that it was a delicate and even embarrass- 
ing question, but pacifists really must try 
to se their minds clear on it and not blink 
That issue was not how far 
they could spread pacifism by mixing with 
other bodies, but how far they could co- 
@erate with peace organisations inspired 


nS 


at the issue. 


by the Communist Party. 


Her position was that she was stubbornly 
determined not to preserve the divisions of 
They must not create a 


the world today. 
cold war in this country. 

It was a matter, not only of 
but of expediency, and she rega 


a matter of principle to associate with all 


who had the same aims. 


Her experience as chairman 


Women’s Peace Day Committee had been 


Hoffman, 
ECA Administrator nad said that if they 
could mobilise opinion in Russia, by telling 
them the truth about their own govern- 
ment, then the Soviet Government would 


ridiculous wishful 
It, never could be achieved. Yet 
such was the aim of these unrealistic people, 
who were hopelessly ignorant of publicity. 
The first duty in publicity was to study 
one’s client so as to get him to listen and 
But that sort of propaganda 
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Up and doing! 
SILENT SALESMAN 


{;VERY shopkeeper knows that a 
xood display sells as much as a 
good salesman. 


You may not be good at selling 
things, even though it is something as 
good as Peace News. But how often the 
paper selis itself, if you merely draw 
attention to it. Many readers could 
recount experiences similar to the fol- 
lowing. ‘Lhe writer is one of the new 
distributors helping to build up sales 
of our new eight-page paper. 

Peace News arrived just as I was 
setting off to school, so I began address- 


ing them in the bus. When I got outa 
lady stopped me and said, did | happen 


to have a copy to spare? She bought 
it and I went on to the Post Office to 
address the others. My neighbour at 
the P.O. counter saw the name and 
said, Might she ask—could she have a 
copy? ‘wo complete strangers ! 


Morals to be drawn ! 
. Always have some extra copies with 
you. 


. Open your PN wide for everyone on 
the bus or train to see. People just 
can’t resist reading each others’ 
papers. 


. Leave the paper in a public vehicle 
or reading room when you've read it. 


Circulation last week, 9,500 


painful. One by one people without courage 
had left the committee on the grounds 
that they could not usefully co-operate with 
Communists. 
What had happened, therefore, was this: 
Instead of it being true that the Commun- 
ists had dominated any movement they 
were associated with, what had happened 
was that the others had come out. 
It was not true that these activities were 
inspired by Communists, but that because 
of the cold war, gradual pressure had been 
exerted to draw the others out. 
For the pacifist unit, principles should 
come first and expediency afterwards, If 
they left those activities because the 
Communists came into them, they would 
be betraying a vital principle. 


The British Peace Committee was some- 


thing brought about by Communist inspi- 
ration—but with a righteous intention. 

There was one thing they learnt at that 
Paris Conference which had an important 


bearing on East-West understanding. That 
was the necessity of understanding the 


different psychology of the Russians. 
Western people did not like being called 
hyznas, reptiles, ete., but they had 
realise that such words of expression 


would not mean the same to the Russians 
: They had a habit of 
exaggeration; we had a habit of under- 


as they did to us. 
Statement. 


If people felt they could not work with 


the Communists, surely they could sign the 
British Peace Committee’s H-bomb petition. 
It would be disastrous if it was only signed 
by a smajl number, 

She read what she regarded as a pathetic 


(Continued on back page) 
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All PPU members Please don't send 
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Bernard 
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House. 


scenery. 


Saturday, June 24 - Sun., June 25|Ambergate 44. 
ILFRACOMBE: Chris Collis, Pinehurst, | variety. Mabel Eyles, 895 Hornsey 


end Conference on 


include: Rev. Michel Scott. Gardens, S.W.5. 


Calder, Reginald S«rensen, MP, 


“ + Applications with _5e. Ritchie 
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rington', Cafe, 
WYCOMBE: 8 p.m. 


Sunday, June 11 
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“The Present World 


national People’s College, 10 South Bolton 


Sunday, June 25 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS: 2.15 p.m. Har-| Mann. 
b Five Ways: Peace News 
_Friends | Gampaign Meeting “Peace and the Press”; 
Meeting House; Gramophone Recita} and | Speaker: Bernard Boothroyd: Arranged by 
Tea; South Bucke Area; Al] welcome:|§  E. Area of PPU: All PN readers and 
Friends cordially invited. 


} RENOUNCE WAR AND It WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pledge, signed by each member, 
is the basic af the Peace Piaedge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge ta 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard ee Endsleigh St., 
w. 


International Week- Chambercombe Park. 
from Eester. Lovely country. Near Sea. 
A PEACEFUL holiday at Mount Avalon, 
Glastonbury, Somerset; 
Beuutifully situated 


out?”; Inter- 


Country. 
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MEETINGS 


WEIGH HOUSE Charch. 
W.1. (Bond St. Tube), Sanday evenings at 


The Gospel of Peace! Social hour 


ACCOMMODATION 


ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE. Vege- 
tarian and diet reform. Othera weleomed. | grateful for help. 
Sea front, small village. 
Mary's Bay, Ashford. Kent. 

BUDE, CORNWALL. Delightful Walks. | Cook, Stationers) 
Lovely coastal views. 4 
friendly atmosphere 


Innisfree, St. 


Enjoy restful and 
Atlantic Guest 
Ideally situated on Sea Front. 
Vegetarians and othera welcomed. Joan 
and Herbert Lomax. 
DERBYSHIRE HILLS, Vegetarian Guest ANY 
Bent =e Cae beautiful 
rthur an -atherine Ludlow, i 
The Briars, Crich, Near Matlock. Tel: |¢ Becafert Agere, £53 


Vegetarian; 
f and convenient for 
eXcursiona in this lovely part of the West 
S.A.E. for brochure to Arthur 
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Peace News Publicationa Dept.. 3 Black« 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 
June 4. 


for general subjects. Applications 
Hever Warren, Edenbridge, Kent. 
PEACE WORK is available for 


(one minute from station), 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


GESTETNER 
welcomd | London, N.19. ARC 1765/MOU 1701. 
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persona) service. 


Devon. 
Dremz. 


PERSONAL 
MARRIAGE BUREAU offers unrivalled 


Mary Blair (Reom 59), 147 Holborn, E.C.1. 
ADVERTISER ANXIOUS 


EDUCATIONAL 
VACANCIES FOR boys aged 10-16 at 
Oakley Wood School. 
Qualified staff. 


Newton St. Cyres, 
Resident nurse. 
Art. Gymnasium. Typing s*hand 
in addition to osual subjects. Small classes, 
balanced diet. Inclusive fees. 


——— |Hil). N.21. Palmers Green 7868. 
appointment, 


WAR RESISTERS' International welk 
comes gifts of foreign atampa an une 
clientele. |}G4maged air mail covers. Please send te 

WRI, Lansbury House, 88 Park Avena, 


hear of | Bush Hill Park. Enfield, Middlesex. 


village/hamlet where need for sub post- 
Postage refunded. Box 174. 


Have you placed an order for 
PEACE NEWS 


with your newsagent ? 


QUAKERISM Information and Litera« 
tare respecting the Faith and Practice of 
the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
6d. extra).| application to the Friends’ Home Service 
in payment, | Committee, Friends’ House, Euston Ra., 
Maximum length: | London. 
Address for Box No. replies: 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


When corresponding with PN about an 
Boothroyd, | advertisement, quote ita first wards, classi- 
Editor of Peace News addressing a joint | fication, and date. 
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RR 


ANTI-CONSCRIPTION posteards—t he 
amusing “I've got Scripture and Bayonet 
Practice for Homework ” cartoon. Sample 
2d., 9d. dozen, 5s. 100 poat free, from 


HOSTEL SCHOOL for mal-adjuated 
children in Kent requirey qualified teacher 


volunteers at Peace News office. Day time 
and every Wednesday evening we shall he 
Write, phone, or just 
drop in, to Peace Newa (STAmford Hill 
2262) 3 Blackstock Road (above Fiah and. 
Finsbury Park, NA, 


PHOTOGRAPH copied, and’ 
8in. x 6in. enlargement supplied, on fir#t 
Norman Wood, 
6 Beaufort Avenue, Swinton. Manchester. 
DUPLICATING, every 


Naturopath, 
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Children. & Uniform 


" FEEL I owe Mrs. E. M. Whitehead an 
" apology for appearing to malign chil- 
dren but I think she has entirely missed 
my point. 

I am not a mother, so probably have 
little right to argue with her on the issues 
she raises, some of which were not relevant 
to the Campaign Column of which she com- 

lains, but almost all my adult life I have 

lived in close contact with children and can 

> truthfully say that my experience has been 
entirely different from hers. 


I have known children who had not yet 
learned to walk or talk, who appeared to 
be instinctively possessive, greedy and 
jealous; when they were older they learned 
self-discipline, as most of us have to, and 
became useful members of society. 


The children I know, given the choice of 
running about naked or “dressing up” 
would almost certainly plump for “ dressing 
up.” Anyone can take off their clothes; it 
requires imagination to put them on so as 
to (become oa fairy or a king, a pirate, red 
indian or Don Quixote; it is that same 
imagination which causes most children at 
some time to hanker after the stage as a 
career.: 3 

Dressing up is, in itself, a completely 
innocent and usually quite harmless amuse- 
ment until it is used to deceive people by 
persuading them, as in the case my article 
instanced, to join the armed forces. The 
appeal was to the essential child in all men 
and women for the purposes of war, and 
it was that which I deplored. It is no in- 
dictment of children to indict the adult who 
refuses to grow up; we cannot remain chil- 
dren all our lives; those who try to never 
become integrated human beings and often, 
in consequence, are a menace to other hu- 


man beings. 
SYBIL MORRISON 


Sybil Morrison also writes: 


Your report of the delegate conference 

~ called on Saturday, May 20, to form a 
London Peace Committee gives the im- 
pression that I accepted nomination to this 
commmittee. I left before the end of the 
meeting and was not there when nomina- 
tions were discussed; and I had already told 
the secretary of the conference that I had 
not time to serve on the committee. There- 
fore, if I was nominated, it was without 
my-consent and should net have been pub- 
lished in Peace News without verification. 


(More letters on page six) 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


If you are registering as a CO on 
June 8, write for information about 
procedure to the 
Central Board for Conscientious Objectors, 

: 6, Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.!. 


TOM KEELL WOLFE 
Registered Naturopath 


“a Graduate of Edinburgh School of 
¢ Natural Therapeutics 
: 21. Promenade, . Cheltenham, | Glos. 


Consultations by sppointment 


Se 


Peace News Campaign 


All Birmingham and district readers 
are invited to meet 


“BERNARD — 
BOOTHROYD 


} Editor of ‘ Peace News” 
| “Yaffle” of “ Reynolds News” 


on Friday, I6th June 


i 7.0 p.m. 


at 


FRIENDS MEETING HOUSE 
BULL STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


The problem of our time 


PEACE 
WITH 
' | RUSSIA 
e : 


ailey, M.A. 


Gerald B 


7 PRICE 4d. 
from 


\ FRIENDS’ PEACE COMMITTEE 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.] 
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The Liverpool 


Trial 


(Continued from page one) 


happened if the defendants had been ad- 
vised to stand with their banners against 
the wall; he said that he did not like to 
answer a hypothetical question. 


Council reminded the Chief Inspector that 
he was already acting on a_ hypothetical 
situation. With this witness the prosecu- 
tion ciosed its case. 


When Salvation Army marched 


Mr. Cunningham, Counsel 
detence tnen auaressed the Court: 
F Lhe charge, he said, was one o1 compara- 
tively trifling significance. Yet it went to 
the very roo.s of one of the most important 
rights of the individual citizen. ‘lhe deten- 
dants assembled to exhipit banners which 
immediately attracted the police. Inspector 
Mulroy had admitted that if the banners 
had been different all would have been weli. 
This raised an issue similar to that which 
had previously been the subject of a high 
court decision. 

In the case of Beatty and Gilbanks, the 
Salvation Army, intending to hold a march, 
was threatened by attack from the “ Skele- 
ton Army” and was bound over by the 
justices not to proceed. They did march 
and were prosecuted. Mr. Justice Field, at 
that time, had said that a man doing a law- 
ful act should not be prosecuted because 
others might be provoked into doing an 
unlawful act. 

Counsel submitted that, in this case, 
defendants had a right to carry their ban- 
ners, and that they could not be held to 
have committed an offence because it was 
possible that their lawful act might have 
provoked an unlawful one of hostility or 
violence. 


The people concerned 


If their act was so dangerous, Counsel 
continued, tnen why had the prosecution 
produced no Witness from the crowd to 
xive evidence of resentment ? 

In the absence of such evidence, they 
must assume that the crowd was of the 
usual good humour and that the defendants 
did not make them otherwise. 

The evidence of Inspector Milroy had 
brought the case jnto special light. ‘I'he 
subject of the charges appeared to be trans- 
ferred to the question of the contents of 
the banners. 

If the crowd did not like what the banners 
said, they had no right to expect their 
resentment to be a call for the police to take 
action against the defendants. 

The accused had been performing a law- 
ful and courageous act in all sincerity. 
Indeed, if anyone had merited police atten- 
tion, they were those who showed hostility 
in face of a perfectly lawful action. 

Instead, the defendants were told to 
depart and denied that right to witness to 
their beliefs, even though these had 

Biblical sanction in the blessing bestowed 

upon peacemakers. 

The court had been told by more than one 
police witness witness that when the defen- 
dants moved, the incident was closed, be- 
cause they were clear of the crowd. 


Pacifists and drunks 


Be it noted, said Counsel, that although 
the defendants were told to move on, 
they were not told how far; nor were they 
directed as to where they were to go. 
Where is this mysterious “on” 7? It ‘is 
suggested that the accused moved with 
bad grace; but there is no law to say they 


tor the 


~PPU’s WHITSUN CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page seven) 


letter. It was from a member of the Co- 
operative Women’s Guild. The petition had 
been sent to the Guild to sign and the 
writer had been taken abacx to find that 
the members refused to sign it because 
they thought they must wait until they had 
orders from the Head Office. 

That was the position: a cold war 
this country. 

One question to discuss was—ought they 
to rely on the ultimate emergence of prin- 
ciple, or have another body through which 
to work ? 

The greater part of the discussion ranged 
round two aspects of this question of prin- 
ciple: One was whether pacifists could co- 
operate for peace with people who believed 
in war and violent revolution. 

The other concerned the nature of the 
petition and whether it had practical re- 
sults. Sybil Morrison, for example, said 
she Gould not see any objection to co- 
operation with Communists on the grounds 
that they believed in a “just war,” because 
so did other people—including nearly all 
politicians of all parties. 

Further, she thought it inconsistent that 
while we were demanding that our political 
representatives Should meet Stalin to dis- 
cuss how Communists and Capitalists could 
live together at peace in the same world, 
we were not prepared tc do what we asked 
our governments to do — cr co-operate 
with Communist organisations. 


THE THREAT OF NUREMBERG 


Her objection to the peace petition was 
first, that it was futile in so far ag it de- 
,manded prohibition of atom ‘bombs and 
H-bombs; we should demand their destruc- 
tion. Secondly, she objected, on principle, 
to the indicting as criminals people who 
used the bomb, while there were people on 
our side who had actually used it and were 
prepared to use it again. Moreover, that, 
too, was futile; for ncbody would be deterred 
by fear of being branded as a criminal. 


in 


must smile when oveying a pompous and 

unnecessary autnority. 

The charge later preterred against the 
detendants was one readily availabie for 
paturday night drunks. 

When it was used, as here, it became an 
indirect attack on the liberty of the sub- 
ject. ‘Ihe detendants were, in point of fact, 
innocent victims wrongly removed from the 
scene of the parade by tne potice. 

lt it was thought right to preier a charge, 
it should have been made honestly and 
seriously. ‘the charge which the defendants 
were answering’ was in Tact prelerred eight 
days aiter the offence. A tresh charge nad 
tnen been added. 

What was the reason for this ? 

Counsel submitted tnat it was because 
the police knew that there had been a 
wrongful assertion of force by themselves 
against a lawful act. The cnarge was a 
justifying, not a sincere one. It was an 
attempt to excuse the denial to the defen- 
dants of a constitutional right. 

{t is much too vague, as a basis for a 
charge, to bring police officers to the box 
to say “In my opinion ” and “If such and 
such a thing had happened ...” Indeed, 
Chief Inspector Jones was doing his best 
to support his officers in conduct which was 
unsupportable. 

If the police had shown some _ good 
humour and commonsense, there would have 
been no trouble. If Miss Burns had said 
that she intended returing to the Cathe- 
dral—althoush she will deny that—it was 
no more than an assertion of her legitimate 
freedom to do so. 

Where should people be free to proclaim 
their desire for peace, if not in an Anglican 
cathedral on a Sunday afternoon ? The) 
proof and vindication of such freedom 
would be the aquittal of the defendants. 

Returning to the banners and what, it 
was alleged the defendants said, Counsel 
continued: 

If the crowd did not like it, so much the 
worse for the crowd. The feelings of the 
crowd must not be taken as a criterion for 
judging the defendants who are sincere 
Christians and not trouble makers. 

They were, in point of fact, going before 
the crowd with the challenge of a choice: 
“This way leads to war; that way to 
peace.” That was not being provocative, 
abusive or committing an olfence. 

The fact was that the banners drew the 
police officers like bees to honey and the 
suggestion of damage was an afterthought 
in an attempt to excuse their inexcusable 
conduct. 

The whole of the evidence had shown that 
the defendants had displayed from first to 
last a conduct completely in accordance with 
Christianity and pacifism. If they were 
acquitted, the incident might remain a local 


affair. If not, their conviction would re- 
verberate throughout the country, and 
throughout the world. 

Neither the crowd, nor, indeed, the 


court itself, might agree with the con- 

scientious beliefs of the defendants. But 

it was their responsible duty to say with 

Voltaire, “We do not agree with what 

you say, but we will defend to the death 

your right to say it.” 

Mr. Cunningham concluded by asking the 
Court to uphold the liberty of the individual 
which the police action had challenged and, 
by acquitting the defendants of the charges 
preferred against them, commend their be- 
haviour throughout as being entirely con- 
sistent with the non-violence which was part 
of their pacifist belief. 

The trial continues as we go to press. 


a 


a 


As we had seen from the Nuremberg | 
trials, it was only the vanquished who got 
indicted,as criminals, and neither side in- 
tended to be*vanquished. : 

She was, however, prepared to work in 
ailosest possible association’ with anyone 
who was working to try and sicp war. 

There was a general feeling that more 
use should be made of existing bodies, and 
that we should work inside them as the 
Communists did. 


COMMENTARY 


(FROM PAGE TWO) 

Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin and French 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman, the 
three parallel notes were presented on 
May 23, almost immediately after Mr. | 
Trygve Lie’s visit to Moscow—practically | 
as if they were the three Governments’ sole | 
reaction to the object of his journey. — 

If the protest had to be made—and it is 
hardly possible to argue that it should have 
been omitted—it might well have been made 
earlier. The news of the formation of this | 
People’s Police has been hanging about for | 
weeks. 


They forgot prestige 


Tt is not only the coincidence in time that 
is unfortunate. There is also the fact | 
that the Soviets are now being asked to| 
“ dissolve immediately the militarised units | 
set up in Eastern Germany,” in other words 
they are requested to urdo something | 
already done. 

Though the philosopher may laugh at 
prestige, it is as excusable for the Kremlin 
to be silly about it as for any other | 
Government. Prestige would have been less 
involved if the whole démarche had been 
undertaken before compliance with the 
Three Power request must become an 
awkward measure for the Russians to PaL| 
into effect. 


Sybil _Morrison’s 


CAMPAIGN 
COLUMN | 


. 


ba a ‘om > ——_— 
We have to create the conditions ft No. 728 
which generations iv come a anlld a 


idea may arise... We know persechd }>———_— 
weil what stands in our way: egels™ele 
selj-pride and intolerance with every it 
who disagrees with our way of thins 


< Would it not be weil to make - 
small beginning by looking for the 0 
mm other people instead os the worst OF Pea 
admitting that our own opinions are) 
necessarialy the only right way of thm ue follor 
aug. I cannot believe that we reay igh by the 
fer discord to harmony. There is hot Society of FP) 
for the peace of the world if we") “In i 
-—J. D. Beresford “ Human Relatio®S Banus 4) dist 
T WAS told recently that two members r Beret 
the PPU were about to resign vecau® erywhere. 
appeared to them that the PPU Pri 
“ coquetting ” with the Communist ae 
¢ 


This, as I understand it, is because 
pacifists have appeared on Daily W% 
British Peace Committee and ot 
Peace Council platforms. 


tempts. to 


Just as a matter of interest I have Ul, Being 
to a dictionary for the exact meaning @ Baible. 
the verb “to coquette”’ and find that They ho, 
defined in these terms: “to make loves tied into m 
trifle; to take up a task or a subject ™ » to crea 
out serious intention to carry it of. pp te, resourc 

If there are any members of the ty. Serted fre 
who seriously believe that there is aN ie Pied to th 


tempt on the part of the legislative 
of the PPU to make love to the Comm! ull 
Party or to “take up” with it frivolotyg 
and irresponsibly, then it is to be ass¥# 
that they should be sorry for the 9 
munist Party and angry with the ppu® | 
their deliberate inconstancy, jeve 
But if the real truth is that they belles 
the Communist Party to be flirting "tg 
the PPU, and have a strong objecting 
the PPU having anything at all to dO tags 
3 


the Communist Party, or any move” 


MIGH] 
Police of 


iguitingtor 
Ty op 


sponsored or dominated by it, that a0 

entirely different matter, and is by no™ MD 

a simile one. ed B sbour 1 
The Communists are preaching vee ration | 

within the framework of “no war with pot fn Alan 

sia”; they are not pacifists and ©° spisf,)* Claud Co 

pretend to be; but they desire that.) Police offi 

country should live at peace with RU" jis fae that the 
The great majority of ‘people '" siblg* to the L 


country also wish to live at peace cop | 
Russia; but they are gradually bein’ ole 
ditioned to believe that this is inP% jer the Gr 
Mr. Bevin has said, categorically, in 2°5 mated th 
to questions on the point, that there “ct Thane Vill 
way to negotiate with Russia ete 

through strength: in other words, th? 
huge armaments and atomic weapors 
to be relied upon as the way to 


being a: 


Ze 


We all know, perhaps Mr. Bevt wit 
knows, that in fact, that, is the way 1° Inquiry 
Pacifists are constantly demanding (2) T in cha 
means to live at peace with Russi@ ‘to stop 
sought; they argue that. different ideo ¥ thougl 
could find a way of living side bY 7 Used 01 
there was a will to agree; many Pigg take pl 
assert that there is a need to undeh op Skeq w 
the Russians and try to find points Of 98 ye | Mderstang 
ment instead of points of difference: “y th Mrareg a br. 
lieve that we should negotiate to ¢ PPlained t! 
““cold war,” not through streng"?, -yst iat to re; 


through understanding, tolerance #94, "ith 

Yet we are afraid to trust or W? sured 
the Communists in our midst. It 18°" ost 
deeply illogical to demand fre od v 
Geyernriel jwhat we are not prepa P 
o ourselves? san W! i 

To commit the PPU to collaboratiO’, tet Noy img ote 
the Communist Party or, for that 4, ist |? 
any political party, would, of ccurfé’ 
possible, but the pledge gives 
freedom to interpret it according be 
own conscience. We have held seni 
to our faith in such tolerance #} la 
own movement, but it will be of Bt 
if we do not extend it to our nee, 

The peace of the world may ee: 
this country setting an example 0}, 
and understanding and gd 8 to 
Suviet Union; where it is possible 
with Communists let us do 30; ¥" 
not possible let us work separately” ne pl 
continued goodwill; the pacifist P thal 
unassailable and invincible; 2% our 
needed is the courage to stand Y 
faith. 
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